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Pick-up Day 
on 


Lake Izabal 


By R. W. Jackson 


Fruit Inspector, Guatemala 


Romantic Guatemala—a typical evening scene 


T six o'clock Wednesday morning the width from one to eight miles On the way 
bustling little motor boat Riva nudges a light- across we pass many beautiful little islands, 
er alongside the dock at Livingston. It’is too low and swampy to be inhabitable. At 
the signal for action and our Carib crew load the end of the Golfete we pass San Felipe, 
the cargo we are to carry to the planters on the entrance to Lake Izabal. Five short blasts 
the Golfete and Lake Izabal. Tarpaulins are from the whistle and the Riva slows down 
lashed, food for the trip js put aboard and at for the canoes coming out from shore to meet 
seven o'clock we have three lighters on our = us. They make fast to one of the lighters and 
tow line and are headed for the Rio Dulce. are towed slowly alongside as they discharge 

It is only half a mile from the wharf to their cargo. This is a short process and we 
the mouth of the Dulce and in a few minutes are soon running at full speed in an effort to 
we are between the towering banks of this beat the sea breeze to the south shore. 
picturesque river. The heavy, impenetrable San Felipe is the site of an interesting old 
vegetation grows down almost to the water's Spanish fort. The Spaniards first settled at 
edge except where an occasional limestone Guapinol on the south shore where they 
cliff breaks through the jungle, struggling to worked a gold mine, traces of which remain 
hold its white head above the sea of green to this day. After the town had been twice 
swarming at its feet as though trying to drag burned by pirates, it was decided to build the 
it down to extinction. As we pass the turn, fort at San Felipe and move most of the town 
La Vuelta de la Vaca, we look back. Half there. The entrance to the lake at San Felipe 
way up the cliff is a stone that looks like a is only one hundred and fifty feet wide, so 
cow lying down as though watching with con- when the Spaniards built their fort at the 
tempt the puny mortals who struggle up water's edze and swung a boom across the 


against the stream, only to return in a few entrance the gateway to the lake was closed. Mt 
hours. The next turn, La Vuelta de la Vitr- The Spaniards prospered at San Felipe work- i 


gen, is the scene—according to legend—of the ing gold mines in San Marcos, Marisco and 

sinking of a Spanish ship carrying 4 gold Guapinol and making long trips up the Pol- 

image of the saint to Guapinol, a town on the ochic River for the products of the country 

south shore of Lake Izabal. At this turn the around Panzos and Tenajas. In 1600 the 

Spaniards were attacked by pirates and rather English conducted a surprise attack on San 

than surrender the holy statue they defended Felipe, badly ‘damaging the fort and sinking 

it until the ship sank beneath their feet. three ships laden with cargo for Spain. It is 
It is ten miles from the mouth of the Rio claimed that on a clear, still day in the dry : 

Dulce to the Golfete. The latter body of season guns can be seen resting on the decks 

water is twenty miles long and varies in of the sunken vessels. The fort was in use 
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The old fort of San 
Felipe — once a 
stronghold of the 
conquistadores— 
from which few 
prisoners returned 


only sixty years ago when Livingston was a 
free port and all cargo was shipped to Izabal 
in small sloops to be taken from there to the 
interior by pack mules. All political prison- 
ers were taken to San Felipe and few re- 
turned, but history is vague and it is difficult 
to distinguish between fact and fiction. 


Lake IZABAL is approximately 40 miles 
long and 18 miles wide. The south shore is 
the most attractive and picturesque, as here the 
mountains abut almost into the water and the 
thickly verdured slopes rising almost directly 
above one’s head present a spectacle of scenic 
grandeur seldom surpassed. The north shore 
has more level land and the mountains are ten 
or twelve miles back from the lake. The east 
shore is low and swampy, supporting only one 
small Indian town, San Marcos. 

At the west end of the lake is Las Bocas 
del Rio Polochic. 
shallow draft boats for ninety miles and 
taps the coffee country of Baja Vera Paz. 
There are several entrances and deltas to the 


This river is navigable in 


Polochic and the bars are very shallow. Stern 
boats are used for the 
transportation of produce. The banks of the 
river are low and in rainy season there are 
frequent and bad floods. For this reason 
there are no inhabitants for the first fifty 
miles above Las Bocas. In the dry season a 
few Indians plant small patches of corn on 
the higher banks and cut cord wood for the 
river steamers. 

At 5:00 P.M. we anchor at Guapinol, sev- 
enteen miles due south of San Felipe. The 


wheel and tunnel! 


canoes loaded with fruit come alongside the 
lighters, the fruit is lifted to a mat on the 
gunwales, the lighters and 
stowed after being graded and checked by the 
mat-man and bookkeeper. The after compart- 
ments of the lighters are lined with banana 


transferred to 


leaves and stowed first in order to raise the 
bows and prevent the shipping of water in 
rough weather. Our gang of Caribs are fine 
watermen and hard workers but they must be 
closely supervised in the loading to prevent 
the fruit from being bruised. 

From Guapinol we run due west to Mar- 


isco, Moro, Izabal, Los Limones and Las 
Cafias. At these places loading is difficult as 


the water is too rough between 4:00 P.M. 
and midnight for a canoe to come alongside. 


A FEW words should be said about the 
town of Izabal. Only two or three hundred 
stems are picked up there, but a considerable 
quantity of merchandise is unloaded for the 
larger landowners. Izabal was once a port and 
at the height of its prosperity as many as seven 
hundred mules a week arrived and departed 
for the interior of Guatemala. Before the 
railroad was built between Barrios and Guate- 
mala City the mule trail came out near 
Gualan and continued up to Zacapa. From 
here branch trails ran to Honduras, Salvador 
and the interior of the country. Anchors of 
old sailing ships still lie on the shore at Izabal 
but parts of the sea wall, the ruins of an old 
Spanish church and a few cannon half buried 
in the ground are all that remain to indicate 
the past glories of the old town. 

Los Limones and Las Cafias are small farms 
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and are picked up quickly. After leaving Las 
Cafias we make a half hour run to Chapin 
Point, then turn due south to Chapin. Here 
are only a few small farms and we load 
quickly without anchoring and are soon on oUF 
way to Caxlampon five miles away, arriving 
there between four and five in the morning. 
As soon as our lights are seen, lanterns are lit 
on shore and by the time our anchor is over, 
fifty or sixty canoes are racing out to meet 
us, each anxious to be received first. 


Indians at a wayside shrine in Guatemala 


Sixty per cent. of the Izabal planters are 
Indians and it is very difficult to make them 
understand what grade of fruit is desired. 
However, once they have grasped the idea they 
make an earnest effort to give satisfaction. 
When one of them presents a stem of scarred 
fruit it takes the combined efforts of the Carib 
crew, the Belizarian purser, one ladino and 
the writer to convince him that quality does 
not depend on size alone. Very little Spanish 
is spoken by the Indians and the Caribs speak 
very little Indian. The mat man will reject 
a stem for scarred. He calls it “bird 
scratch.” The Indian wants to know why 
it was rejected as it is a good bunch—large 
size and excellent grade. With much difh- 
culty he is made to understand that the fruit 
is scarred either from ants, squirrels or birds, 
or from rubbing against another tree, and that 
it cannot be received. Once an Indian has all 
his fruit received he is given a check and pad- 
dles to the Reva and the purser changes it. 
With the money received he goes to a small 
boat that follows the pick-up and buys flour, 
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Typical Indian women of Guatemala 


rice, etc., cheap beads and clothes for his fam- 
ily. The Indians bring in for sale plantains, 
oranges, alligator pears, e225, chickens and 
hecatee (a species of fresh water turtle which, 
when cooked properly, makes a fine meal; the 
Caribs are very fond of it and it has a good 
sale in Livingston). 

In from six to ten hours the fruit is all on 
board and after a short period of trading be- 
tween the crew and the planters we move 
two miles west to the Rio Obscuro. From 
here we run to Sauce, passing close to Estor, 
the largest town on the lake, where all the 
Indians along the North shore come to trade. 
After leaving Sauce we touch Murcielago, 
Socola, La Buena, Esperanza and San Felipe. 
From San Felipe we head direct for Living- 
ston. This brings us to 4 All. Friday and 
with 6,000 odd stems aboard we come out of 
the Rio Dulce and head for the coast boat 
that is lying about a mile off shore. Another 
motorboat and lighter are already alongside 
Late in the afternoon our turn 
for unloading comes. The work is done with 
a will, for all hands are thinking of the rest 
coming to them after almost sixty hours of 


unloading. 


continuous work. Our 6,000 stems are soon 
on the ship and we turn toward Livingston 
and bed. 


ee bint Cited tel eae a enna ee tiene 


a@ Early Days With The 
* Fruit Company In 
Honduras 


Mr. R. G. Henerey needs but little introduction to our 
readers. His life has been rich in adventure. His experience 
and knowledge of the tropics are probably unsurpassed 
among those who have seen at first hand the growth of the 
banana industry. Mr. Henerey entered the service of the 
United Fruit Company in the early daya at La Ceiba, 
Honduras. He is now the Company's Wharf Superintendent 


By R. G. HENEREY 


at San Francisco, 
This is the first of a series of articles by department heads 


of the San Francisco Division to appear in Unifruiteo, 


| ROM what I hear of present opera- 


tions at San Jose de Guatemala, our fellow 
workers there are experiencing some of the 
difficulties which attended the banana game 
in the old days on the Honduranian Coast. 

Years ago, on the north coast of Honduras, 
five different steamship lines were calling 
weekly for the “Golden Fruit”, and there was 
only one wharf, Puerto Cortez. The Unrrep 
Fruir Company headquarters were located 
at La Ceiba, practically midway between the 
farthest loading points from Micos Lagoon 
on the west to Bambu on the east. There 
were many stations or “pick-up” points along 
the coast. Going west from Micos Lagoon, 
there were Tela, Lancetilla, Colorado, Boca 
Cerrada, Cuero, Salada, Sacate, Porvenir, 
Bonito, Danto, and La Ceiba; continuing east 
were Cangrejal, Peru, Ramirez, Papoloteca, 
Rio Viejo, Balfate, Lucinda and Bambu, be- 
sides various smaller points. 

At each one of these places, the Company 
had either an agent, a sub-agent, or a bulletin 
board. This so-called bulletin board was a 
coconut tree, where avisos (cutting orders) 
were posted. The avisos were carried by run- 
ners, one of whom was sent east and one west, 
prior to each cutting. 

The distance from La Ceiba to Micos 
Lagoon by water is approximately forty-five 
miles, but on account of the irregularity of the 
coast line the runners, following the beach, 
covered at least sixty miles, The avisos had 
to be delivered to a great number of planters, 


and in order to protect the Company against 
premature cutting of fruit it was necessary 
that they be carried with the greatest secrecy. 
In order to do this, the runner would pass 
through the nearest places at night, skirting 
the others through swamps by daylight, until 
he arrived at the farthest point east or west. 
On reaching his destination, he would im- 
mediately deliver an aviso. He would then 
start back along the line, delivering his mes- 
sage to the Fruit Company agent at every 
point where there was one, and nailing the 
aviso on a coconut tree in the absence of a 
representative. 

As you may see, each of these trusted run- 
ners made a round trip of approximately one 
hundred and twenty miles, covering this dis- 
tance in two nights and one day. Perhaps 
you ask, “Where was the telegraph?” The 
wires and stations were there, but service was 
undependable. For instance, a telegram was 
usually sent from La Ceiba to Tela on Sunday, 
advising of the arrival of the ship on Thurs- 
day. But often when the steamer arrived, no 
telegram had been received, and on Friday 
evening after the ship's sailing the telegram 
would be delivered. 

Avisos were put out in two forms. One 
called for corte libre, which means “open 
cut”, whereby everyone had the privilege of 
cutting and delivering fruit to the point of 
shipment in the locality. The other was 
known as corte limitada, or “limited cutting”; 
that is, only those having contracts with the 
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Company were allowed to cut the fruit. 

After cutting orders were out, the next 
move was the arrival of the ship on Wednes- 
day morning. It was usually a small, Nor- 
wegian type, like the Harold or the Columbia. 
At La Ceiba it would discharge its freight 
cargo in lighters, unloading on a sandy beach, 
sometimes with a very heavy surf running. 

Immediately after the freight was dis- 
charged, the “banana gang” was put on board. 
Its members usually numbered ninety to one 
hundred men, including cooks. Provisions, 
portable stoves, and a small open gasoline boat 
of twenty-six feet overall, with a twelve horse- 
power engine, would be hoisted up on the 
davits, anchor would be weighed, and sail set 
for Tela, 

Here empty lighters were brought out 
astern of the steamer and towed across the bay 
twelve miles to Micos Lagoon Bar. Practi- 
cally the entire year this bar was closed, and 
the fruit was brought down from many dif- 
ferent points to the bar, and there transported 
from the lighters inside the bar to lighters an- 
chored outside. These lighters were anchored 
about two hundred feet from the beach, and 
the fruit was carried out through the surf 
on the heads of Carib men, women and chil- 
dren, held high overhead to prevent its being 
wet by the salt water. 

The gas boat mentioned above, in the mean- 
time had been lowered away, and continued to 
circle just outside the breakers, waiting for a 
signal from the lighter men. Immediately the 
lighter was unloaded, the signal was given. 
The crew would then have to choose their 
time, take a run in between the huge break- 
ers and turn before being caught broadside, 
come alongside the lighter, pick up the tow 
line and tow out to the ship to be loaded. 
In these lighters there was a crew of five men, 
two on either side with long poles, and one 
man in the bow to pull up the anchor and 
catch the tow line from the gas boat. 

Stages had been lowered alongside the ship, 
about four feet below the ports, which had in 
the meantime been opened. The crew in the 
lighter, standing on a platform in the center 
of the craft, would toss the stems of bananas 
up to the stage where two men were stationed 
to pick them up and pass them in through the 
port. Here the fruit was taken by haulers 
and handed to men on stages inside, and thus 
it was passed from stage to stag until it 
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reached its destination in the lower hold and 
was stowed away. It is hard to describe the 
ease with which the Caribs, staunch and 
strong-bodied, could put the large bunches of 
bananas up on the stage from a lighter which 
was surging fore and aft, and into and out 
from the ship. I have seen a lighter of several 
hundred bunches unloaded onto a stage with 
an eight-foot sea running, and not one bunch 
miss its destination, 


ANPTER loading the fruit at Micos 
Lagoon, the gas boat was hoisted and then put 
astern to be towed, and the ship proceeded back 
to Tela, where the same process was gone 
through. The lighters were left there to be 
anchored in a small river if the bar were open, 
or to be left anchored outside if it were closed. 

At the other places along the coast, there 
was either an organization of lighters and gas 
boats, or the natives delivered their fruit 
alongside in dories (dugouts ). The ship would 
continue along the coast, picking up fruit, un- 
til the arrival at La Ceiba on Sunday morn- 
ing. 

Upon arrival at La Ceiba, where the fruit 
was brought from the east section, the proc- 
ess was very different. On Wednesday night, 
when the ship sailed for Tela and Micos 
Lagoon, a fleet of gas boats and lighters with 
their respective crews, consisting of lighter 
men, receivers and checkers, was distributed 
along the coast at different points. This fleet 
consisted of from six to ten gas boats, with 
twenty-five to thirty lighters, all made up in 
one long line, with the smallest gas boat in 
the lead, then on down to the largest boat. 
The lighters brought up in the rear, the pull- 
man lighter (as the kitchen lighter was called) 
with the life-boat astern carrying a crew of 
five, always ready to take whoever was in 
charge ashore at any point. 

These lighters were loaded with fruit, 
which was covered over with banana leaves, 
and were all brought together at a prear- 
ranged meeting place, to be, in turn, towed 
hack to La Ceiba to meet the ship, Should 
it happen that this fruit from the east had 
not arrived before the arrival of the ship at 
La Ceiba from the west, it would proceed 
east to meet them. However, this very sel- 
dom happened, as the gas boat crews and 
lighter men took a great pride in getting back 
to La Ceiba before the ship. 


December, 1928 


In the present day, when fruit is not in the 
ship forty-eight to sixty hours after cutting, 
there is an awful howl, despite the fact that 
it is being cut for refrigerated ships. In the 
old days, we thought we were doing fine when 
a ship sailed with fruit which had been cut 
only four days. 

There were many phases of this pick-up to 
the east of La Ceiba that called for iron 
nerve and courage, not only to give instruc- 
tions but to carry them out. When a norther 
started to blow, it took quick action and a 
clear head not alone to save the gas boat and 
lighters—vital equipment at that time in the 
banana game—but also to guard against the 
loss of life. 

A little explanation is due in reference to 
the bars along this coast being open and closed, 
The heavy trade winds which blew all 
through the dry season closed up the mouths 
of the river by drifting the beach sand over 
them. Naturally, the water of the river, hav- 
ing no outlet to the sea, continued to rise at 
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the mouth until it was a good deal higher than 
sea level. An endeavor was always made to 
break these bars on shipping days, and it was 
done in the following manner: 

A deep, narrow ditch was dug in the sand 
between the inner edge of the water and the 
sea, after which the calm of the morning was 
awaited. The break was then made, and in a 
very short time the rush of the water had dug 
a deep and wide channel to the sea, whereby 
gasoline boats and lighters could enter and 
leave. This process had to be gone through a 
great many times during the year and the 
hazards in these operations were great. The 
danger of these currents and the undertow 
was one of the dark sides of the Olden Days. 
The bar of the Canrejal River took a toll 
of six or eight lives in one year. Of these, 
two were Americans, | remember, and the rest 
were native laborers and Caribs, 

Perhaps this recital of some of the tribula- 
tions of former days will serve as encourage- 
ment to the banana pioneers of the present 
day, 


Pat W. Browne of the New Orleans Office Gives His 
Impressions of the Tropics 


O N June 27 I set out on a tropical in- 


vasion to view the workings of the Company. 
Although I had “shipped out” during the 
summers of 1920 and 1925 as an Assistant 
Purser, I could not suppress a thrill of excite- 
ment as the Turrialba steamed into the 
world-famed harbor of Havana, past pic- 
turesque Morro Castle. 

Amid the usual flurry of immigration off- 
cials, the excitement of those returning to 
their native country and the chattering tour- 
ists gazing on Havana for the first time, I set 
foot once again on the shores of that gem 
of tropical isles. 

At the office I was informed that Mr. Du 
Vinage was absent from the city. My next 
inquiry was for the Superintendent of Pier 
Operations, Paul Miller, an old college chum 
of mine whom I had seen but once in a dec- 
ade of years. My inquiry was hardly made 


when I espied Paul. He was quite overcome 
with surprise at meeting me in Cuba. Dur- 
ing my brief sojourn in Havana we were in- 
separable. Meeting an old schoolmate after 
a lapse of several years is a rare pleasure, but 
to meet one who earns his livelihood in the 
service of the same employer strengthens the 
bond of relationship and revivifies that “ole 
school spirit”, which manifests itself in a de- 
sire to serve the company with renewed zeal 
and vigor. 

I felt no hesitancy nor caution in address- 
ing my myriad interrogatories to Paul. His 
eagerness to add to my meagre knowledge was 
indeed gratifying. This willingness to give 
information to a fellow worker I found char- 
acteristic of all tropical employees. This fea- 
ture alone is evidence of the widespread in- 
terest the Unrrep Frurr Company employee 
has in his organization. 


Mr. DuVinage returned to the city before 
my departure for the more torrid zone, and I 
had the pleasure of an interview with him. 
Mr. Austin, Passenger Agent, having as- 
sisted me in making arrangements for my de- 
parture on the Parismina, I left Cuba feeling 
that I had imbibed some knowledge of our 
work in Havana, being especially indebted to 
Paul Miller for information derived on the 
Terminal Operations. 

The Parismina having transported me on 
my first voyage in 1920, I have always had a 
soft spot in my heart for her, and it was 
with genuine pleasure that I sailed on her 
bound for Central America. 

It is necessary to have traveled aboard one 
of the majestic steamers of the Great White 
Fleet to appreciate the luxury and comforts 
that abound thereon. It would be folly for 
me to attempt to describe adequately life 
aboard these liners, so I will refrain from any 
such endeavor, through fear that I might de- 
tract from the wonder of it all. 

My visit to Panama was disappointing, for 
I was so unfortunate as to have but one day 
and that a Sunday in Colon; consequently, I 
was denied the privilege of meeting the office 
personnel. 

I occupied my time by taking a trip along 
the Panama Canal to Panama City. No 
American who is privileged to view this feat 
can fail to swell with pride at this achieve- 
ment which stands as a tribute to Yankee 
ingeniousness. 

Arriving at Puerto Castilla, the infant 
prodigy of the Tropical Divisions, I was in- 
troduced to Mr. C. E. Rollins, Manager 
of the Truxillo Railroad Company. Mr. 
Rollins placed me in the able care of Mr. 
McGinnis, Superintendent of Commissaries, 
who made arrangements through Mr. Me- 
Clellan, then Assistant to Manager, (now As- 
sistant to Manager, Tela Railroad Company), 
for a visit to the farm lands. 

Early the next morning Mr. McGinnis, 
Mr. Morris of the New York Purchasing De- 
partment and myself set out in a Ford Motor 
car for the Black River District. My com- 
panions elucidated at length the system em- 
ployed in the Commissary and Purchasing De- 
partments. We visited each store along the 
line and I gained some idea of commissary 
operations and how they are kept under super- 
vision. This being Mr. Morris’ first trip to 
the tropics, Mr. McGinnis was placed som*- 
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Mr. and some of his little Carib 


admirers 
what in the position of a “Cook's Guide”, and 
as he has spent many years in the tropics, 
there was very little information that we did 
not derive from him. 

On this trip | had my first glimpse of a 
banana plantation. Here was the product 
that has placed the UNtTep Fruit CoMPANY 
among the leading financial organizations of 
the world. 

At the end of the line I witnessed the con- 
struction work in progress, tending to an 
extension of this division. 

Returning to Corocito I left my companions 
of the day and met Mr. Aycock, the genial 
Superintendent of Agriculture, who essayed 
the triple role of instructor, host and com- 
panion. 

From early morning until night we made 
excursions to the farms, and there was but 
one topic of conversation—the banana. 

Every practical detail was explained —from 
clearing, on through planting, cleaning, cut- 
ting, harvesting and transportation. I was 
afforded the opportunity of observing these 
successive stages of cultivation, 

The system employed in rendering a farm 
self-sustaining by selecting the banana “suck- 
ers”, and the jealous care given these young 
plants, was also thoroughly explained. 

Various districts and their irrigation canals, 
forming a network which supplies the entire 
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district with the rich river silt that enhances 
fertility, were pointed out. 

The manner in which the stems are con- 
veyed to the loading platforms by mules and 
tram-cars; the particular care exercised to 
guard against bruising by the adaptation of 
the leaves of “water-suckers” for mats and 
cushions and the constant replacement of fresh 
leaves in the mats; the ever-watchful fruit 
inspector on his rounds, quick to censure when 
bruises are apparent or grading is not up to 
standard, and just as quick to comment on the 
beauty of the lot where favorable comment is 
justified; the alert overseers and timekeepers 
always in a hurry, always bearing down, each 
striving to make his farm production the best 
in condition and quality; the District Super- 
intendent making his survey—scanning with 
expert eyes the fruit harvested, making sug- 
gestions to his overseers, giving orders; the 
“spot trains” dropping cars at required plat- 
forms; the “pick-up trains” gathering the 
loaded cars and hauling them to port; ships 
in readiness to receive their rich cargoes; hun- 
dreds of natives rushing from car to elevator, 
each one carrying a stem to feed the hungry 
jaws of the conveyors, Rapidly the stems 
disappear into the ship's hold, where expert 
stevedores stow them for the long voyage to 
the States and Europe. Several shrill blasts 
of the whistle and another steamer of La 
Gran Flota Blanca is on its way, racing 
against time to discharge its cargo of rich 
fruit before it ripens. .. . 

And this was the “languid” tropics! Where 
I had seen more activity I could not recall. 


yee spirit of the tropics is contagious. I 
found myself dreaming of the work. At night 
I could sleep only after I had exhausted my 
mind of questions I could interpose the next 
day. 

My four days on the farms literally flew 
past. Returning to port. I found preparation 
under way for a gala celebration. The United 
States Gunboat Cleveland had put into port 
and all were bent on making the visit an en- 
joyable one for the officers and crew. 

In the afternoon a baseball game was 
played between the Division team and the 
sailors. I was assigned the duty of umpire, 
and though our boys defeated Uncle Sam's 
charges, it is no reflection on my integrity. 
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That evening | attended a dinner given at 
the home of Mr. Rollins and later partici- 
pated in a dance in honor of the visiting 
naval officers. 

From Castilla I journeyed to Tela on the 
New York ship Tiwives. My visit to Tela 
was very short and I did not have time to 
visit many districts. I did, however, have the 
opportunity to spend one afternoon at the Ex- 
perimental Station. Here the Company has 
established a horticultural farm where every 
tropical plant is nursed and experiments are 
conducted with the object of obtaining useful 
botanical data. 

Scientific research work is conducted to as- 
certain the advisability of extending operations 
into other fields of tropical vegetation or 
agriculture. 

A snake pit, containing the various reptiles 
that inhabit Central America, is maintained. 
and antitoxins are prepared from the venom 
of these poisonous snakes, 

The Cleveland also visited Tela, and here, 
too, the crew was royally entertained. The 
Tela boys, not to be outdone by Castilla, 
trimmed the sailor lads at baseball, 

In order to keep my itinerary. I took the 
Wild Goose trom Tela to Barrios. We en- 
countered a rough sea, and the trip in this 
little sixty foot boat was a rather trying ex- 
perience. 

Frank Twitty, Chief Clerk in the Virginia 
Office, also made the trip on the Wild Goose, 
and together we journeyed to Virginia. 

Here was another tropical haven—beauti- 
fully laid out, and very similar to Corocito. 
I spent nearly a week at Virginia, occupying 
my time making the rounds with Mr. Eddie 
Clark, Fruit Inspector, rehearsing what I had 
learned of the banana in Castilla and Tela, 
and endeavoring to become proficient in judg- 
ing grade and size. 

Mr. Weaver was very generous in his ef- 
forts to familiarize me with tropical opera- 
tions and pointed out many constructive poli- 
cies employed by the Company in the man- 
agement of the largest farm in the world. 

Mr. Carpenter, Manager of the Buffalo 
Branch of the Fruit Dispatch Company, was 
in Virginia for a day, and an interview with 
him afforded an insight of our great selling 
organization. 

Mr, D. E. Rayor, a brother “legalite,” pro- 
pounded legal entanglements and the system 
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of law established in Guatemala, explaining 
many peculiar phases of law and its procedure 
in the countries of Central America. 

While passing through Quirigua on one of 
my expeditions in quest of banana informa- 
tion, I delayed sufficient time to run up to 
the hospital where I met the Medical Super- 
intendent, Doctor Macphail. 

One evening | went down to Bananera to 
take dinner with Captain John Richardson, 
Construction Foreman. As I have always en- 
joyed the faculty of being a good listener, 
Captain John prodded his memory and enter- 
tained me with many enjoyable tales of early 
life in the tropics, which scarcely merit belief 
when one observes the splendid communities 
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that now occupy what was once jungleland. 

Returning to Puerto Barrios, I spent my 
last two days with the stevedores, through the 
courtesy of Mr. Austin, Superintendent of 
Pier Operations. 

The return trip to the States gave me ample 
time to reflect on the things I had seen. The 
vastness of it all over-awed me. What a won- 
derful system of operation exists in this gigan- 
tic organization! What can be the sequel to 
the story of the rise of the Company from the 
jungles and_ pestilential swamps of Latin- 
America to the heights of success? There is 
only one answer, based on efficiency —the 
actuating principle of the UNITED Fruit 
Company—and that is, greater success. 


Care of Farm Mules 


One of the most important factors on a ba- 
nana farm is the fruit mule, yet far too often 
(such is the subconscious idea that these animals 
have no feelings), the fact that they need care 
and attention and the idea that by such care 
their arduous duties can be ameliorated to a 
great degree are overlooked. 

With this in mind Mr. W’. L. Taillon, when 
acting as Superintendent of Live Stock with Mr. 
R. D. Maclntosh, veterinarian, organized a 
series of talks with practical demonstrations on 
the care of mules. The meetings were after- 
ward written up by some of the men who at- 
tended the lectures. The following is a report 
sent in by P. J. Pendergast, Timekeeper, Guay- 
mas District, Tela Railroad Company. 


QO), Thursday, September 27, the over- 


seers and timekeepers of Guaymas District 
assembled at Puerto Arturo for a lecture 
with practical demonstrations on the care of 
mules to be given by Mr. R. D. MacIntosh, 
veterinarian. 

The lecture covered practically every phase 
of the subject pertaining to mules and dwelt 
on many problems with which the overseer 
is likely to meet, solving many cases cited. 
It was especially impressed upon the over- 
seer that when no visible cause for the illness 
of the animal is in evidence it should be sent 
immediately to Puerto Arturo for observation. 

In demonstrating the best type of hitch- 


ing post—one approximately 12 feet high by 
1% feet in diameter—and how to tie a mule 
to it in such a manner that the animal can 
be controlled easily when being examined or 
given treatment and at the same time pre- 
vented from hurting itself, the side line was 
also demonstrated. ‘The side line is a 20 foot 
length of % inch rope one end of which is 
fastened to a ring connected to a leather strap; 
this strap also has a ring in each end. The 
strap is about 8 inches long and 1 inch wide. 
After tying the mule to the hitching post the 
strap end of the side line is thrown between 
either the front or the hind legs of the ani- 
mal. The end of the rope is then slipped 
through the free ring and drawn taut, thereby 
bringing the strap into position in the hollow 
and above the hoof. The free end of the rope 
is then brought through a rope shoulder collar 
and made rigid. In this way when examin- 
ing or treating cases of sore back or foot 
trouble the animal’s foot can be brought up 
to the body and the mule is in a position 
where it can be handled with safety to the 
attendant and to itself. Handling in this 
way eliminates the possibility of rope burns. 

The results of improper saddling of both 
the fruit and wing types of back saddle were 
also shown. Large sores or fistulas from 6 to 
12 inches long, caused by a loose pack and 
girth allowing the load to shift, thereby plac- 
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ing the greater part of it on the spine above 
the shoulders of the animal, were shown. 
This type of sore hardens the bone, causes de- 
cay, and infects the cords leading from the 
sore for at least 8 inches down the side of 
the mule. This condition may in time cause 
atumor. A fistula of this sort renders the 
mule useless for months. It must be treated 
every day and decayed bone must be scraped 
or cut out before drains can be inserted. 


W: EN using a wing saddle, care should 
be taken in selecting the mule. A square- 
backed, thin-bodied animal is the best type. 
On a mule of this build the weight of the 
load rests properly. When a round or barrel- 
bodied type of mule is used, the load is carried 
on the ribs and the immediate result is two 
large sores, averaging about 3 inches in diam- 
eter. Such sores must be closely watched, for 
their healing process is deceiving, the tend- 
ency being to heal fast apparently, but to heal 
in appearance only. When scraped proud 
flesh will be found, and proud flesh coupled 
with fast healing make it impossible for the 
skin and hair on the edges of the sore to meet 
as in a slow healing process it would eventu- 
ally do. When treating a sore of this kind, 
it is advisable to wash it every day with a 
weak solution of sulphate of copper, first 
greasing the skin and hair around the sore to 
prevent the formation of blisters that are 
caused by the discharge from the infected 
area. 

Overseers on farms that haul fruit over 
rolling ground of through boguetes were 
warned to make sure that the back girths are 
tight and that the load is balanced properly. 

Care of the feet was shown to be another 
important factor in the protection of mules. 
Numerous examples of hoof-rot were demon- 
strated. When a mule goes lame and no 
apparent cause can be detected for the lame- 
ness, it is in all probability a case of hoof-rot. 
One of the most common causes for this 
trouble is an abrasion of the skin about the 
hoof. When mud covers this abrasion a sealed 
pocket is formed that shuts out oxygen from 
the germ which cannot live in its presence. 
If the mud remains caked over the abrasion 
and the mule continues to work, it will not 
be long before disastrous results are very much 
in evidence. 
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Washing with soap and water is a simple 
and usually an effective cure, but if the case 
is too advanced to yield to this treatment, 
the mule should be sent to the hospital im- 
mediately. With proper treatment, hoof-rot 
in the earlier stages can be cured in from five 
to seven days; if not caught in time, how- 
ever, it may require six months of careful 
treatment and attention. Other lameness in 
mules may be caused by gravel and resolve 
in what is known as “drop soles” brought on 
by over-riding the animal. If neglected both 
these forms of lameness take a long time to 
cure, and in many cases the animal may be 
crippled permanently. 

Bruises caused by rope halters should be 
taken care of as soon as they occur, we were 
warned, for otherwise they may result in 
something serious. One case was shown to 
illustrate this where the mule’s mouth, lips 
and tongue had become swollen to such an 
extent that it could neither eat nor drink. A 
case of this kind requires drainage and con- 
stant care. 


Two types of mange were explained—that 
of the head and legs, and the kind known as 
back mange. Both are contagious, but the 
latter is the more serious of the two. This 
mange should be treated by giving the animal 
hot oil and sulphur baths every day. 


Overseers were cautioned to be always on 
the watch for sore throat and colic, and to 
note carefully that the animals eat and drink 
normally. 


In closing his talk, Mr. MacIntosh proved, 
through citing the Puerto Arturo figures, his 
contention that the condition of Company 
mules in general could, through the coopera- 
tion of overseers with those of Puerto Arturo, 
be greatly improved. During the four months 
period between May and September of th’s 
year Puerto Arturo figures are as follows: 
Of 605 mules received 504 have been dis- 
charged as cured, 38 died, 185 are still in 
Puerto Arturo hospital receiving treatment, 
and 90, after treatment in the hospital, are 
now at Bishop's being fattened. 

After this meeting of September 27 the 
comments heard from overseers and timekeep- 
ers proved most conclusively the success of 
the lecture and demonstrations. 
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One of the principal 
business streets of Pro- 
greso is shown here. 
The electric lights were 
installed by the Tela 
Railroad Company 


Kiosk in park, Pro- 
greso. Since this photo- 
graph was taken, Dr. 
Popenoe, Director of 
Agricultural 
Experiments, Tela 
Railroad Company, has 
planted this park with 
rare ornamental shrubs 
and plants. 


On a par with the 
Girls’ school, which is 
one of the most up-to- 
date in Honduras, is 
the elementary school 
for boys, pictured here 
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The elementary school 
for girls, Progreso 
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E] Progreso 


Republica de Honduras 


The little city of El Progreso, Honduras, centrally situated in the Tela 
Railroad Company farms district about eighty-eight kilometers from 
Tela, is the location for the head farm offices of the Ulua and Progreso 
Districts. Many employees of the Tela Railroad Company live in El 
Progreso. The citizens of the city and the employees of the 


Company 
join in celebrations and social functions and a true spirit of pioneger 
exists. There are many men now employed in other Divisions who still 
remember the pleasant days they spent in El Progreso and no doubt they 
will particularly enjoy this account of the progress made there since their 
departure. Dr. and Mrs. Wilson Popenoe, Mr. F. J. G. Robinson, and Mr. 
Geo. F. Gorman have collaborated in the writing of this article 


The Present-Day City 


I. the year 1892, on October 19, the vil- 
lage of Rio de Pelo, by a decree of the govern- 
ment of the Department of Yoro, was raised 
to the category of a municipality and named 
El Progreso. The place was rightly named 
as is evidenced by the progress made. From 
a straggling and nondescript village of man- 
aca shacks, with roads that were quagmires, 
El Progreso now has the standing of a city; 
in fact, it has had this title since January, 
1927, but the inauguration was not celebrated 
until Independence Day this year, on Septem- 
ber 15, when the festivities were on a grand 
scale. Soon we shall have Progreso rivaling 
cities such as Guatemala City, and the capital 
of Honduras will have to watch its step. 

Under the administration of Don Enrique 
Pefia, many public works were authorized 
and installed. A water line was laid from a 
dam at El Salto; an electric lighting system 
was put in; a town clock, imported from Ger- 
many, was erected. Street and sanitation im- 
provements were also made, and a particular 
drive was conducted to do away with manaca 
roofs, thus eliminating danger from fires. 

Since that administration a new park has 
been built and this was publicly opened on 
Independence Day. The plants, shrubbery, 
and trees for this park were supplied .and 
planted by the Lancetilla Experimental Sta- 
tion of the Tela Railroad Company. 


New school buildings have been erected and 
the faculty has been greatly improved, offer- 
ing excellent opportunities for education. The 
boys’ and girls’ schools now have more than 
200 pupils. A new church building is in 
course of construction. Commercial stores 
are plentiful and are very well stocked with 
up-to-date goods. Many of the store build- 
ings are of excellent design, and of concrete 
construction. 

The Teatro Rex, a modern moving picture 
house, gives frequent performances of up-to- 
date pictures. All public functions are held 
in this building and numerous dances are given 
there, to which the Company farm boys are 
always invited. In fact, it is a dificult matter 
to attract the farm boys to Tela—they are so 
liberally entertained in El Progreso. 

The headquarters of Progreso District, 
which this year as a district has broken all 
records, is situated at El Progreso. The large 
shipments of bananas from the Ulua Valley, 
the excellent train service and connections with 
the railroad across the river with access to 
San Pedro, Puerto Cortez and Tegucigalpa, 
the handling of freight, the commercial visits 
of business men from the States, all combine 
to make the city of El Progreso a hive of in- 
dustry. With many automobiles and motor 
trucks, and good roads, the city unquestionably 
is a thriving one. 
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Principal civie spirits of Progreso. 
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Left to right: Miguel S. Iriarte, 


Municipal Secretary; Colonel Trinidad Maradiaga, Chief of Police; Juan 
B. Euceda, Municipal Mayor, elected by popular vote; Préspero R. Trejo, 


Municipal Treasurer; Miguel Toro, 
most popular citizens of Progreso, 


Mention should be made of some of El 
Progreso’s prominent citizens. Don Miguel 
‘Toro takes as great an interest in the city as 
Don Enrique Petia, who sponsored all the re- 
cent improvements. Rivaling him in this in- 
terest are Don Carlos Velasquez and the pres- 


Attorney for Municipality, on of the 
and little Celia Toro, his daughter 


ent alcalde, Don Juan Euceda. 

The changing of the name from Rio de 
Pelo to El Progreso is a true criterion of the 
city’s progress. We wish El Progreso all suc- 
cess and hope it will long continue to pro- 
gress in every way. 


The Archeological Background of El Progreso 


Four hundred years ago, Cristobal de 
Olid and Gil Gonzales Davila led the first 
bands of Europeans into the fertile Ulua val- 
ley. They found it inhabited by a people who, 
though inferior to the Aztecs and Mayas in 
culture, had attained a fair degree of civiliza- 
tion. That the vicinity of El Progreso was 
thickly populated in pre-Columbian days is at- 
tested by the many artificial mounds which 
occur in the immediate region, and by the 
abundance of pottery fragments and other 
artifacts which are dug up everywhere. 

The early inhabitants of the Ulua valley 
did not build great cities of stone, like the 
early Mayas of Copan; nor js it believed that 
they knew the art of hieroglyphic writing. But 
the pottery washed up on the banks of the 
Ulua shows strong Maya influences. From 
this it is assumed that the Uluans had contact 
with the Mayas and were strongly influenced 
by their superior culture. 


It is believed by archeologists that the 
Mayas invaded Honduras from the north. 
Where the people of the Atlantic coast came 
from originally is not so clearly established. 
They may have worked up from Costa Rica 
or Panama along the Pacific coast, thence 
across the highlands—it they did not come 
here from Guatemala in very early days. Their 
contact with the Mayas of Copan, as suggest- 
ed by Maya designs on pottery and other ob- 
jects, may have been some time toward the 
fifth or sixth century A.D. 

There is nothing to show that new tribes 
came into the valley of the Ulua after this 
period, bringing new cultures with them. But 
before the Conquistadores arrived upon the 
scene, trade routes had been opened to the 
north and south. Through these the Ulua 
valley was brought into contact with regions 
as far distant as the valley of Mexico on the 
one side, and perhaps Costa Rica on the other. 
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Cortes himself, in his famous Fifth Letter 
describing his almost superhuman march over- 
land from Mexico City through the jungles 
of Peten, says that on arriving in Honduras 
he found. “owing to the great traffic... in 
those parts, many people had learned through 
merchants of my doings in Mexico.” And the 
historian Herrera, writing of the north coast 
of Honduras, says, “Other nations traded in 
this province, especially the people of Yucatan, 
who went thither by sea in canoes, carrying 
cloth and featherwork, and other things, in 
exchange for which they took home cacao.” 


A clay figurine dug up near Progreso 
Sketch by Dorothy H. Popenoe 


Aside from the accounts of the Spanish 
discoverers, our best source of information re- 
garding the early inhabitants of El Progreso 
lies in the archeological remains. Stone bark 
beaters show that they made bark cloth, 
which may have been used for rough clothing. 
It is believed that coarse cotton cloth was also 
used for this purpose, and perhaps skins of 
wild animals. Women adorned themselves 
with necklaces of jadeite and shell beads. Pot- 
tery bowls and plates were well made, and 
were sometimes decorated in several colors, 
using as motifs various geometric patterns, as 
well as wild animals, birds, and representa- 
tions of the gods. 

The principal articles of diet were probably 
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corn, beans, and squash, with the flesh of wild 
animals and birds, and the fruits of wild trees 
such as the anoma, the zapote, and the nispero 
or chicozapote. They doubtless used the small 
hot chile peppers for seasoning their food, as 
is done today; and cacao or chocolate fur- 
nished a beverage which may have been con- 
sidered something of a luxury. 

It is not uncommon to dig up in the vicinity 
of El Progreso, or find upon the river bank, 
small clay figurines made in the form of a 
seated woman. Usually she wears a headdress 
of elaborate character (see accompanying il- 
lustration ) ; sometimes she has a child upon 
her knee. Inhabitants of El Progreso are 
familiar with these figurines. It is believed 
that this goddess symbolizes fertility, and that 
she was supposed to bring an abundance of 
crops, when properly propitiated. In certain 
countries such images were buried in the 
ground at the planting season. 


ANOTHER type of object often found is 
the clay stamp, made to impress designs upon 
the human body on ceremonial occasions, or 
perhaps to decorate cloth or other material. 
Some of these stamps carry simple geometric 
patterns, others elaborate figures of animals, 
warriors, and gods, 

Along the banks of the Ulua, here and 
there, are deposits of pottery fragments. 
Large pieces are rarely found. Usually they 
are small, and of coarse undecorated ware. 
But in certain strata, oftentimes ten or fifteen 
feet below the present surface of the land, 
there are bits of fine polished ware, decorated 
in three colors with beautiful designs. Why 
entire bowls and dishes are not found in these 
“dumps” is not known. Certainly there seems 
a strong” likelihood that the destruction of 
pottery, and its presence in sharply localized 
areas, had some religious or ceremonial origin. 
Among many primitive races the burial rites 
demanded the interment of objects used by 
the deceased during life. As it was held that 
these objects, too, had souls, they were broken 
at the time of burial in order to release the 
spirits so that they might rejoin their owner. 

These is much yet to be learned, from care- 
ful study of the archeological remains about 
the early history of the Progreso region, and 
indeed of all Honduras. 


built for the fruit trade 


I. 1894, when the Ethelred and the Ethel- 
wold had been in service four years, the Barn- 
stable and the Brookline were launched in the 
yards of R. Craggs & Sons, Middlesbro-on- 
Tees, England. They were the first steel 
ships built for the fruit trade and the first 
built under inspection of a representative of 
the Company. Captain Anderson went 
abroad to supervise their constructton. 

In gross tonnage and cargo capacity they 
were a far greater advance on the Ethelred 
and the Ethelwold than those ships had been 
on the Bowden. As compared with the 
Ethelred’s 208 feet of length and 28 feet of 
beam, these ships were 230 feet long and of 
3114 feet beam. The speed of the ships of 
1890 was 1214 knots with a capacity of 47,000 
cubic feet, so that they carried 19,000 to 
20,000 bunches of Jamaica fruit. The new 
ships had a speed of 14 knots with a cubic 
capacity of 75,000 feet and carried 30,000 
bunches of Jamaica fruit. 


The S.S. “Brookline” constructed under the personal supervision of the late Captain 
Anderson. She and her sister ship the “Barnstable” were the first steel ships to be 
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The “Brookline” and the “Barnstable” 
First Steel Steamers Built for the Fruit 
Company 


The seventh in the list of stories of the ships of the 
Great White Fleet 


The vessels were, built under long char- 
ter to the Boston Fruit Company, and Hurl- 
but & Company, brokers in this transaction, 
were evidently very proud of them. For in 
their announcement of December, 1893, they 
said: “We contracted for these two steamers 
with the shipyards for account of the Boston 
Fruit Company for a long charter, steamers 
being designed by us to meet their require- 
ments and showing the progress of the fruit 
trade, as these steamers are 14 knots speed 
and 75,000 cubic capacity, with elegant pas- 
senger accommodation, fitted with electric 
lights and all the modern improvements for 
the banana trade, and in point of speed are 
built to surpass anything in the northern ba- 
nana trade. ‘These steamers have just been 
launched and will be with us at the opening 
of the coming fruit season.” 

During their service of seventeen years— 
they were not off charter until 1911—these 
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ships were used chiefly on the Baltimore and 
Jamaica run. 

Captain Livingston has supplied some valu- 
able information regarding these ships and liv- 
ing conditions on the fruit ships of their day. 

He states: “My first position with the 
Unrrep Fruit Company was in December, 
1908, when I joined the Brookline as second 
mate. Prior to this, 1 had been an officer 
aboard the collier Louisburg of the Dominion 
Coal Company. After several months service 
on the Brookline, | was transferred as second 
mate to the Barnstable, trading between Bal- 
timore and Jamaica with cargoes of 35,000 
stems of bananas. The Davison family was 
well represented on this steamship by two 
brothers, one of whom was master and the 
other first officer. 

“The Barnstable was known in her day as 
one of the large fruiters, but there was nothing 
of the comfort one obtains on present-day 
steamships. For example, the second officer 
of the Barnstable occupied quarters with the 
boatswain and that overlord of the ship’s per- 
sonnel rated the lower berth while the officer 
took himself to the upper. The room was 
conveniently located on a lower deck and a 
good part of the duty of the occupants was 
to bail water when we shipped seas, as we did 
on numerous occasions, These were natural 
draft ships and when the fruit was on board a 
great deal of time was spent in trimming ven- 
tilators and hatch tents, Side ports were also 
open during fine weather and a careful watch 
had to be kept to see that no water was shipped 
in the "tween decks. 

“On such occasions as monotony on ship- 
board is relieved by phenomena of nature there 
remains an everlasting impression. I recall 
distinctly the enthusiasm with which we 
awaited the scheduled appearance in April 
1910 of Halley’s Comet. This magnificent 
phenomenon was first recorded in 11 B. C., 
since which time it has appeared regularly 
every seventy-six or seventy-seven years. 

“During the latter part of April, 1910, 
as the Barnstable was on a passage south, there 
was much speculation amongst the passengers 
as to what might happen when the Comet ap- 
proached the earth. Particularly there was 
a great superstitious fear manifested among 
the crew in anticipation of a coming disaster. 
Some of them predicted that its gaseous fumes 
would exterminate us all; others thought that 
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its tail coming in contact with the earth would 
sweep its surface of every living thing. The 
ship was off the east coast of Cuba when the 
Comet appeared in all its glory and I wit- 
nessed one of the most beautiful and inspiring 
sights it has ever been my good fortune to see. 
Just before dawn, on a calm morning with 
a smooth, glassy sea, a perfectly clear sky, 
with every star in the heavens reflected in the 
mirror of ocean, the Comet arose. Venus at 
her best could not surpass its beauty. The tail 
extended nearly to the zenith while the head 
was just breaking over the horizon. It was 
truly a sight never to be forgotten. I watched 
it with awe until it was erased from the 
heavens by old Sol himself. Unfortunately, 
it had made its appearance at dawn instead of 
dusk, otherwise one would have had longer to 
bathe in its reflection and trace its path across 
the sky. 

“If I remember correctly, this was the last 
appearance of Halley's Comet in the eastern 
sky. Several evenings on the Barnstable’s 
voyage north I observed the Comet in the 
west, but it had shrunk in appearance and lost 
the grandeur of its first coming, and presently 
it disappeared from sight to continue its wan- 
dering flight through unknown space. When 
it returns to the earth but few who saw it 
will be here to again admire its beauty.” 


IR January, 1896, the Barnstable was in col- 
lision off Cape Cod with the schooner Fortuna, 
resulting in a total loss of the latter vessel. 
With the exception of that untoward event, 
this harmless excitement over a comet in 1910 
appears to have been the only circumstance out 
of the ordinary recorded in the long and ac- 
tive service of these ships. 

Unlike some of their predecessors, they suf- 
fered from neither fire nor shipwreck but, un- 
til they were retired and dismantled in 1913, 
the Barnstable at Briton, Derry, Wales, and 
the Brookline at Morecambe, West England, 
they went the steady courses of their voyages. 
To be sure they were surpassed, even early in 
their careers, by bigger and better ships, but 
they remained to the end serviceable and profit- 
able, and a credit to the company which at 
the time of their launching had made them 
far superior to any ships built for the fruit 
trade up to that time. 
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LONG SERVICE ORDER OF THE 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


EMPLOYEES WHO ENTERED THE SERVICE OF 


Name 


Henry E. Worcester 
S. Rodriguez 

Juan D. Rodriguez 
Edgar E. Groves 
David D. G. Casseres 
Amassa Powell 
Andrew Payne 

Chas. M. Lowing 
Hugh A. Escoe 

Juan B. Maestri 
Daniel $. Cotes 
Latham B. Mullins 
Vernon M. Westover 
L. A. Watson 

John C. Fowles 
Joseph Korb 

R. K. Thomas 

Isaac A. Gohem 
Alfred Rowe 

Cyril J. Howell 
Remington G. Plumer 


A. D. Livingston 
Morris A. Peters 
Jose M. Amilla 

George De Jaham 


Name 


Andrew Fortier 
Percival D. Walty 
Elizabeth C. Wilson 


Division 
Revere Sugar 
Panama 
Banes 
Costa Rica 
Costa Rica 
Panama 
New Orleans 
Panama 
Northern Ry. 
Colombia 
Colombia 
Colombia 
Northern Ry. 
Jamaica 
Jamaica 


New York 


Tela Railroad Co. 


Panama 
Guatemala 
Jamaica 
Boston 


New York 


Colombia 
New Orleans 


Location 


New Orleans 
Toronto 
Peoria 


Present Position 
Vice President 
Foreman 
Dispatcher 
Clerk 
Salesman 
X-ray Assistant 
Porter 
Master Mechanic 
Agent 
Fruit Rectifier 
Fruit Receiver 
Chief Clerk Mdse. 
Locomotive Engineer 
Launch Engineer 
District Supt. 
Carpenter 
Manager 
Dispenser 
Fruit Receiver 
Engine Driver 
Manager Steamship 

Operations 
Port Captain 
1/C Sosua Plantations 
Stevedore Foreman 
Asst. Chief Clerk 
Acctg. Dept. 
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Bananas 1n 


the Diet 


By Walter H. Eddy, 
Ph. D. 


Professor of Physiological 
Teachers College, ( 


Chemistry, 


lumbia University 


The author is shown in his laboratory, where he has 
gleaned so many valuable facts relative to the banana 


attitude toward specific 
likes and dislikes which 
are not always wholly logical. If uncon- 
trolled experiments with a particular article 
of diet have an unhappy result, a strong prej- 
udice is created against it, but if eating pro- 
duces no pain and much pleasure, we are apt 
to become strong the article 
eaten. Thus we confirm the general view 
that the human race is governed more often 
by emotion than by The real ex- 
planation of the fact that so many people eat 
bananas is that they like them. 

Let us at once admit that unripe bananas, 
and other unripe fruits, apples, peaches, etc., 


HE 


foods is colored by 


human 


advocates of 


reason. 


are all capable of producing digestive dis- 
turbance. Let us also admit that many per- 
fectly good foods become by combination or 
excess, potential derangers of our digestive 
system. With these admissions we can then 
face fairly the scientific evaluation of any ar- 
ticle of food and study the evidence as to its 
virtues and defects. 

During the past two years we have had 
occasion to study rather exhaustively the food 
value of the banana and to review in that 
connection the available data in other labora- 
These studies have already appeared 
in the scientific press* in detail. Some of the 
results should go far to dispel certain linger- 
ing prejudices against bananas. 


tories. 


* Eddy, Walter H., and Kellogg, Minerva, The Place of 
the Banana in the Diet. American Journal of Public 
Health, January, 1927 
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The first thing we need to know about any 
food is its contribution to the diet—what it 
has to offer us. The banana’s potential dietary 
values can be seen from the following table: 


Food Value of a Properly Ripened Banana 


Element Percentage 


Cf Ree 75.3 
Carbohydrate ....... 22 
As Starch <..... ‘ 3.2 
* Ordinary Sugar ...... 11.1 
Invert Sugar ........ 7.1 
PLO oo oss es ce oes 1.3 
PACS canes onkale pacees Sete 0.6 
Minerals as Ash ......5... 0.8 
Ps Mcoletitin 45% 54's ica 0.009 
** Magnesium «........4 0.028 
TORTI SE 5 ee 0.401 
eee et ee eer 0.034 
es 0.031 
UR WONES a diae-v cw scesiorets 0.125 
aE ee Peel 0.010 
RSME scrck rence’. -AOere 0.0006 
URED, SV Nes Been coh Seong ee ceca 0.8 


Significance of These Elements 


Water 

Their high water content makes fruits a 
valuable insurance against over consumption 
of drinks in hot weather. It also supplies a 
satisfactory sweet without the danger of ex- 
cess sugar. It, of course, reduces the calorie 
value of such foods. 


Carbohydrate 

The calorie value of the banana lies mainly 
in its carbohydrate content of which the bulk 
is sugar. Of the 100 calories provided by 
about 3 ounces of banana pulp, 88 are fur- 
nished by the carbohydrate. 


Protein 

The banana’s low protein value is an asset 
in certain ways, permitting us to increase 
calories without adding excess protein. It 
means, however, that we must not rely on the 
fruit to supply this element. It takes the 
fruit out of the meat class and puts it in the 
vegetable or dessert group. 


Fat 

While the fat content of the banana is 
negligible as a source of calories, it is im- 
portant as a holder of the fat soluble vitamin 
A for which the fruit is a valuable source. 
(See Vitamin Table). 


Minerals as Ash 

Here, the proportions are of more signifi- 
cance than the actual amounts. The pre- 
ponderance of calcium and magnesium over 
phosphorus makes the ash alkaline in reaction 
and enables the fruit to combat tendency to- 
ward acidosis. The use of bananas would 
help to combat the acid tendencies of meat 
and cereals in the diet. ‘This value it shares 
with other fruits such as oranges, tomatoes, 
apples, etc. The banana is also a fair source 
of iron as a red blood manufacturer. 


Cellulose 
A good natural roughage for reducing ten- 
dency to constipation. 


Tue vitamin value of the banana is indi- 
cated in table below. 


This shows that the banana is an excellent 
source of the vitamin A to which we owe in 


Approximate Vitamin Value of the 
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part at least the ability to grow or maintain 
weight and avoid infection. It is only a fair 
source of the beri-beri preventive vitamin B, 
but in this respect it is as good as the tomato. 
It is also almost as good a preventive against 
scurvy (vitamin C) as oranges and tomatoes, 
and it contains the fertility essential, vitamin 
E. Since it lacks vitamin D it cannot replace 
cod-liver oil in the baby’s diet as a preventive 
of rickets, but it may replace orange juice or 
tomato juice as an antiscorbutic. This, pro- 
vided it does not upset the baby’s stomach, 
and of that more anon. 

Having recited briefly the banana’s virtues, 
we turn to the other side of the picture. What 
defects has the banana? Will it upset stom- 
achs and interfere with normal digestion, as 
is sometimes stated? Our study demonstrates 
that if ripe and properly balanced with other 
essential nutrients the banana will not harm 
the digestive systems of even very young in- 
fants. 

In the Children’s Hospital in Boston, Dr. 
Joseph Johnston* fed an eight months’ old 
baby, sick with scurvy and weighing only 12 
pounds, a diet composed solely of the follow- 
ing mixture: About six ounces of ripe banana 
whipped into an emulsion with 19 ounces of 
milk (200 grams banana in 570 c.c. milk by 
actual measure). Four ounces of the mixture 
was fed every four hours. The child tolerated 
the mixture without any signs of digestive 
disturbance, gained back to normal weight 
and recovered fully from scurvy. 

Not long ago I, myself, carefully studied 
the effect of adding two ripe bananas a day 
to the diet of three healthy 10-year-old chil- 
dren, measuring their effect on food digestion 
and absorption. Not only did they not “up- 
set” the children, but when the periods with 
and without banana were contrasted a posi- 
oo enstom Joseph A,, Place of the Banana in the Diet 


hildren, Journal of The American Dietetic Association, 
September, 1927 


Banana Compared with Other Common Sources of 


Vitamins 
Banana Oranges ‘Tomato 
Vitamin Units per Oz. Units per Oz. Units per Oz. 
| UE rene aro ee 56 20 170 
| pene OP Oi eae 3-4 9 3 
’ SI fs oe eee 6 10 10 
D , . oscscuecen tepieeaee areas me 0 0 0 
| Ne Se eee Present ? ? 
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tive benefit could be shown in milk utilization 
in the banana period. 

Studies to the same end have resulted in 
similar conclusions by medical experts in hos- 
pitals in New Orleans, Baltimore, New York 
and Boston. In no case has a properly ripened 
banana, properly combined with other nu- 
trients, been found harmful to children of 
even very tender years, and animal experi- 
mentation has confirmed these results. 

Such conclusions and studies may well tend 
to relieve our fears as to danger resulting 
from banana eating. Is there any reason why 
we should eat bananas rather than other 
sources of these same food factors? Are 
bananas better or worse for us than oranges, 
apples, tomatoes, etc? The science of nu- 
trition is trying to teach that we must first 
determine our daily need of food factors and 
then meet that need at a cost which fits our 
pocketbooks and, so far as possible, our taste. 
If we follow this teaching it will be evident 
that there are many ways of combining natural 
foodstuffs to make the desired mixture, for 
nature has been lavish with duplicates in food 
factors. The choice of fruits, like the choice 
of other viands, therefore becomes largely a 
matter of personal preference, financial status 
and proper combination of food factors. 


Ir is natural that the purveyor of a given 
food product tries to extol the virtues of his 
particular article. Banana sellers, like orange 
or other fruit sellers, are constantly on the 
alert for selling points. Some of these are 
worth noting, for they may well influence our 
choice if that influence appeals to reason 
rather than emotion. The banana sellers, for 
example, have stressed the following points 
which are established facts and therefore sig- 
nificant. First, that when considered from the 
viewpoint of calories and cost the banana is 
one of the best buys of all the fruits. Second, 
that since unripe bananas become perfectly di- 
gestible by cooking, they may be used as either 
vegetable or dessert and thus introduce va- 
riety into two parts of the daily menu. In 
that connection our studies showed that if 
bananas are baked in the skin, very little 
vitamin value is lost (not even scurvy pre- 
ventive power) by cooking. Banana pro- 
ducers and sellers have also done a very laud- 
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able piece of work in recognizing the danger 
of eating the uncooked, unripe fruit and have 
widely distributed illustrative material to 
show that when the skin is thin and flecked 
with brown spots the raw banana is really 
ripe, best flavored and best to eat. 

We do not know why the unripe fruit is 
disturbing. It is certainly not because of raw 
starch, for Langworthy has effectually dis- 
pelled the fetich of the indigestibility of raw 
starch. It may be, as Lloyd thinks, due to tan- 
nin, changed to harmless form by tne ripening 
process. Whatever it is we know that the 
ripe banana is digestible and the unripe one 
not so, and we can thank the producers for 
showing us how to distinguish them. All 
such data furnish information for our use. 
Similarly with recipes for new combinations. 
They do not differ at all from the advice of 
our best nutrition experts, as for example the 
following quotation from “Feeding the Fam- 
ily”, by Mary Swartz Rose, Ph. D.: 

“Bananas are usually cheap, and at cer- 
tain seasons so are apples and oranges. Other 
fresh fruits must be purchased with care and 
only when their cost is at its very lowest. 
Bananas may be regarded as a staple fresh 
fruit, high in fuel value, low in price and easy 
to prepare. They are often cheapest when at 
their best, i. e., when the skins have darkened 
and the fruit is soft, though still firm. Diges- 
tive difficulties usually arise from eating them 
too green or too fast. They should be eaten 
only when all traces of green have disap- 
peared, even at the ends. Baking ripe bananas 
in the skin, if properly done, produces a more 
succulent food of fine flavor. They must be 
quickly baked till soft and the juice begins 
to flow, but no longer, or the juice all oozes 
out and they become tough and dark and lose 
much of their flavor. Bananas baked before 
the skins darken will never be as palatable 
as the fully ripened ones, though they 
are more digestible than if eaten raw. Unripe 
bananas are best baked without the skins and 
basted with a sirup. These may be used as a 
dessert, while those baked in the skins may 
take the place of a vegetable in the menu.” 

Not much difference, you see, between 
seller and nutrition expert in commenting on 
established values. There is ample justifica- 
tion for the purchase and intelligent use of 
bananas in the diet of an entire family from 
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baby to adult, but no evidence that eating 
bananas to the exclusion of other fruits will 
render any special virtues to the consumer. 
In conclusion let me suggest that research 
into the properties of a foodstuff and study 
of its action is a benefit to both seller and pur- 
chaser if the results of such research are prop- 
erly presented and not accompanied by extrav- 
agant claims. In the case of the banana as 
in the case of oranges, cereals, meats, etc., such 
research has enriched our knowledge. Dr. 
Johnston's case in the Boston Hospital has 
taught us the safety of using bananas as an 
antiscorbutic in the diet of very young chil- 
dren. It may also increase the sale of bananas. 


UntFrvuitco 


It does not, however, prove that bananas are 
better than orange juice as an antiscorbutic 
though they may provide the same factors at 
less cost and they are at least an alternative 
source of vitamin C, It is certainly a matter 
for encouragement that our food manufac- 
turers and producers are now telling us in 
their advertising more of what their products 
provide, because such definite claims can 
readily be tested and verified, to the advan- 
tage of both the producer and the public. 


Reprinted, with slight revision, from “Food Facts,” (now 

combined with “Western Hospital Nurses Review") Vol. 

II, No. 6, October, 1927, 30 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, California 


New Radio Station in Operation 


at Puerto 


HE Puerto Armuelles Radio Station 
of the Chiriqui Land Company, the nearest 
unit of our radio system situated at Puerto 
Armuelles, Panama, was placed in service on 
October 31. The following exchange of mes- 
sages signalized this noteworthy event: 


Puerto Armuelles 2:30 P.M., Oc- 
tober 31. Received in Boston 3:20 
P.M., October 31: 

“V.M. Cutter. Employees Chiriqui 
Land Company take pleasure in 
sending you this first message from 
our radio station with best wishes. 
H. S. Blair.” 

Mr. Cutter sent his greetings the 
same afternoon in this message: 
“H. §, Blair. Please extend to all 
employees Chiriqui Land Company 
my thanks for first message and best 
wishes. We expect great things from 
Chiriqui and consider this as only 
the first message of many which will 
bear good news of our progress and 
development. V. M. Cutter.” 


The station consists of two 100-ft. Milliken 
towers and one small operating building of 
sufficient size to house all the equipment. The 
transmitting and receiving equipment is locat- 
ed on the second floor of this building and the 
engine, storage batteries, motor generators and 
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supplies are in the basement. While the sta- 
tion is the smallest one in any of our Divisions, 
with its modern type of tube transmitters the 
service it will render will be on a par with that 
of other stations. 

The Puerto Armuelles station was opened 
with a long wave transmitter, the wave 
lengths ranging from 600 to 1000 meters. 
Equipment with this wave band was necessary 
in order to give the station universal com- 
munications with ships at sea, government sta- 
tions in the Panama Canal Zone, Almirante 
and Cartago. A short wave transmitter is on 
order and will be installed as soon as received. 
The receiving apparatus consists of short, me- 
dium and long wave equipment. The station, 
therefore, will be in a position to operate on 
wave lengths from 15 to 1,000 meters. The 
wave band of the short wave transmitter will 
be approximately 15 to 75 meters and the long 
range, as mentioned above, 600 to 1,000 
meters. 

Mr. Charles F. Kirsch, who has been in the 
Company's service for many years and is rated 
a top-notcher in both traffic and radio engi- 
neering matters, is Chief Operator. He has 
served on several steamers of the Great White 
Fleet and for the past six years has been at 
Almirante, The present status of the staticn 
requires but one operator, but we hope it 
will not be long before traffic will necessitate 
the appointment of at least one assistant. 


Great White Fleet and Com- 


peting Line Cruises 
By W. B. Wheeler 


Passenger Traffic Manager 


| HAT “competition is the life of 


trade” is brought out very forcibly in our 
particular sphere in the operation of pleasure 
tours and cruises to the West Indies, Panama, 
and Central and South America. 

From the comparatively insignificant opera- 
tions immediately after the World War, pleas- 
ure traffic in our field has increased by leaps 
and bounds, and we find that for this coming 
Winter Season of 1929 no less than 43 trans- 
atlantic liners will be routed on special West 
Indies Cruises in competition with our Great 

= om ©) steamers. This business has 


in (0239 peting line cruj ce 
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in (625) ings i (928 with passengers, 


Competition keeps us aw fo the neces- 
sity for constantly improving our salesmanship 
and service to give our passengers something 
better than they are receiving from “the other 
fellow”. Some of the lines are going into 
our territory for the first time this coming 
winter. It is obvious that with our old and 
tried organization and experience we will be 
in a better position to take care of our pas- 
sengers on shipboard and at the various ports 
in comfort and permit them to enjoy them- 
selves to the maximum degree and see all 
points of interest without hurrying and still 
have ample time for the individual relaxa- 
tion and pleasure that tourists desire to ar- 
range for themselves. It is a known fact that 
a far better time may be had aboard a vessel 
carrying a limited number of passengers than 
aboard a larger vessel with perhaps 400 or 
more passengers. With a large tourist pas- 
senger list there is a great deal of hustle and 
bustle upon arrival, usually accompanied by 
confusion in getting about; transportation fa- 
cilities are taxed to the utmost and often it 
is impossible for the passengers to see all 
points of interest at each port of call. Our 
competitors’ ships necessarily were constructed 
for the transatlantic service in which they 


normally operate and are, therefore, not 
equipped for tropical cruises, whereas our 
ships were all built especially to operate in the 
West Indies service and the accommodations 
are all outside, large and airy, and laid out 
with a view toward comfort and convenience 
rather than economy in space to accommodate 
large numbers. 

While we know all this and the many other 
points in favor of the Great White Fleet 
Cruises, the important thing is to put it over 
with the traveling public. Our cruises and 
tours are advertised extensively. This adver- 
tising draws inquiries and it is up to the so- 
licitation and sales force to sell our service. 
Our men are constantly on the alert in this 
respect; inquiries are handled promptly and 
wherever possible our outside men call on the 
prospect. The Outside Steamship and Tour- 
ist Agents throughout the country are of 
great help to us, and our carefully selected list 
of such representatives is kept constantly in 
touch with our services. These agencies, 
which operate on a strictly commission basis, 
also represent the other steamship lines, and 
the competition for their good-will is very 
keen. They are solicited and kept informed 
of our services by our Domestic Offices and 
representatives, who cover the territory at fre- 
quent intervals and maintain the personal 
touch, which is of the greatest importance. 
We have been particularly successful in the 
development of new business through special 
parties, sponsored by various clubs and strong 
organizations throughout the country. These 
group movements run anywhere from a small 
party of ten or twenty-five to two or three 
shiploads, and the publicity and resultant busi- 
ness attracted to our line through this source 
have been tremendous. 

We are continually striving to bring our 
service up to the highest point and to keep a 
step ahead of the present-day demands of the 
tourist. This is not a small undertaking, 
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as it means our cuisine must equal that of the 
best hotels, our passengers must receive cour- 
teous and efficient treatment at the hands of 
everyone with whom they come in contact 
both ashore and afloat, and their journey made 
free from petty annoyances that may come 
up on an extended voyage away from home. 
The experienced traveler usually knows how 
to take care of himself, but the road of the 
inexperienced passenger must be made as 
smooth as an ordinary short trip around his 
home town, To attain this end great tact 
and the cooperation of all concerned are neces- 
sary. The many letters received from our 
returned tourists and the large number of re- 
peaters—both organized special party move- 
ments and individuals—whom we handle year 
after year would indicate that our service is 
appreciated and that we are meeting with a 
measure of success in this endeavor. 
Competition brings forth a great amount 
of attractive advertising material which 
reaches many thousands of people and serves 


HE stands it well!” Words of praise, 


almost lovingly spoken by the crew of the 
Castilla during the extremely rough weather 
encountered lately while we were scudding 
along with a following gale from the Florida 
Keys to Hatteras and the hurricane spent its 
wrath along the coast, well to the westward 
of our course. 

Sailors refer to a ship as “she”, and it is 
particularly easy to understand this after com- 
ing through a severe storm. They will fight 
for her good name and talk about her after 
many years with longing in their hearts and 
tears in their eyes. 

When raging seas are sweeping by, show- 
ing their teeth, that is the time one is glad to 
be on a ship which stands the worst that Old 
Neptune can hurl against her. 

I do not wish to create the impression that 
I am looking for praise or self-glory; I had 
a full measure of that when we arrived in 
New York. As much credit is due to the 
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to stimulate a desire to travel and an inter- 
est in tropical countries. In this age, however, 
the public does not depend entirely upon ad- 
vertising to determine its decision but investi- 
gates to see whether all that is claimed is 
true, and the deciding factor is usually the 
service and dollar value to be received. This 
is an important point in selling steamship 
transportation. 

Granting that competition has increased 
tourist travel to the Caribbean and has spurred 
on to the utmost all those interested in the 
development of such business, it must be borne 
in mind that this coming Winter Season more 
cruise ships than ever dreamed of before will 
be operating in these waters, and it is our 
hope that all our friends and readers, who 
have so generously cooperated with us in the 
past, will continue their efforts in our be- 
half with redoubled vigor. With such sup- 
port and good work all around we are con- 
fident we can look forward to securing our 
full share of the tourist business moving. 


The Castilla Rides the Hurricane 


By Captain Wm. H. Fagen 


officers, engineers and crew of the Castilla, 
for without their assistance I would not have 
received the credit I did for bringing in the 
first ship to arrive in New York from the 
south during the severe hurricane which had 
been raging along the entire Atlantic coast. 

The Castilla has a crew that any one might 
well be proud of. Little is known about the 
hardships of the engineers of a ship, who 
stand on smooth steel floor-plates while their 
vessel tosses about. A slip of the foot or hand 
might mean a serious accident to themselves. 
The cooks and galley force are also unsung 
heroes during a storm, working as they do 
with and about hot utensils, yet getting their 
tasks done and keeping everybody aboard ship 
comfortable and satisfied. 

But it is of the ship itself I particularly 
want to speak. In common with many other 
vessels, the Castilla does not like a following 
sea, and a high sea followed us all the way. 
Like them or not, however, she rode the seas 
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magnificently and every mountain of water 
that came her way she greeted with her wea- 
ther side, riding high and clear and dry shod. 
Occasionally, in protecting herself from a 
gigantic sea, she had to roll over far enough 
to dip her lee scuppers under, but this 
I consider a “good fault”, as water dipped up 
in that manner has not the force nor the 
danger of heavy swells shipped and washing 
aboard on the weather side, 

It was a joy to watch her. Never did she 
get caught unawares, even with the seas com- 
ing so fast. There was an interval of only 
about four seconds between. them, and they 
were forty to fifty feet in height, with wicked- 
looking white frothy breakers on top. 


We fan into pretty awful -weather off 
Miami. The hurricane had already hit Palm 
Beach some hours earlier, so 1 proceeded with 
confidence, as we were well loaded with 
52,000 stems of bananas. But there was great 
danger when the hurricane recurved. The 
usual course of these storms is west-north- 
west to northwest, until they recurve, which 
they usually do at about the latitude of cen- 
tral Florida. The only safe way to tell when 
they recurve is by the direction of the wind 
and the barometer. We watched these very 
closely and when I knew the storm was re- 
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curving after we had passed Palm Beach I set 
a course well to the eastward of its possible 
path, determining at the same time that I 
would not let the barometer fall below a cer- 
tain point, even if I had to “lay to” or run 
away from the storm. 

By keeping a steady distance to eastward 
of the storm, we were away from dangerous 
winds, but a storm as severe as this one usu- 
ally has a large area of high winds and seas. 

Our pride was great as we arrived at 
Quarantine in New York only three hours 
late. 

The ship had rolled, but I doubt whether 
any ship would have done otherwise under 
similar circumstances. What makes us all 
so proud of her is the graceful way in which 
she protected herself—like the fine lady she is. 
We have seen in other storms how she can 
fight when facing heavy seas. It is a joy to 
watch her toss them aside, cutting through 
them and throwing spray hundreds of feet 
to each side, and holding her speed against 
great odds. 


Nevertheless, we are glad that rough seas 
are rare to the southward on our tropical 
voyages, as we love our ship best of all when 
sagging south on our old trail on the heel of 
the northeast trade winds, or when, loaded 
with 50,000 bunches of bananas, we are 
homeward bound on the beautiful Caribbean. 


THE JANUARY ALLOTMENT OF SHARES 
Under the 
EMPLOYEES’ STOCK PURCHASE PLAN 


Under the terms of the Employees’ Stock Purchase Plan, as amended by the 
President's circular announcement of January 25, 1928, the final allotment of shares 
on the present basis is to be made January 1, 1929. 

No provision has yet been made for additional allotments: therefore all em- 
ployees who have had three years’ service with the Company and have not yet 


subscribed or who have not subscribed to the limit consistent with their salary, are 
urged to submit subscriptions for approval in the January allotment. P 
The Division Manager or Accountant will furnish subscription forms or other 
information on request. 
Subscriptions should reach the General Office not later than January 1, 1929. 
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United Fruit Company Selects Men from 
American Universities 


Letters from a Company Traveler to the President 


No. .2 


Hotel Golden, Reno, Nevada 


Dear Mr. Cutter: May 6, 1928 

“Reno! All Change!” called the conductor 
of the Overland Limited to the passengers on 
our car a short time ago. Change! That 
really does seem to express a certain motive 
back of this little city—the sort of thing 
we all associate with Reno. There are more 
durable assets, however, such as its University 
of Nevada, where I shall be a campus caller 
for a couple of days, engaged in the presenta- 
tion of our Company proposition to young 
men who seem to have the correct mental at- 
titude toward tropical service. 

On the way back east, with some twenty 
calls behind me, I have reached a firm con- 
viction regarding this coming generation. I 
believe I know boys and appreciate them and 
have faith in them. They are far better than 
they are given credit for being, and I am 
not so concerned for the boys as 1 am for 
their fathers and the kind of leadership the 
older generation is giving these boys. 

Too few men are really thinking these days. 
They only think they think. But too few 
have imagination and vision. Most of us are 
just encyclopedias of information in varying 
degrees of wisdom. The competent man in 
our business must have both these qualities of 
imagination and vision. 

The world, as I see it (at the rate of some 
30,000 miles a year), is not interested in what 
a man knows, but rather in what he does. A 
man is truly successful when he has his own 
self-respect, the respect of others, and the 
knowledge that he has served others as well 
as himself. 

As I go in and out of these classrooms from 
coast to coast, or meet groups of youngsters 
who have gone directly from school to work, 
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@ A continuation of the series of let- 
ters which began in the October issue. 


I find them all wanting facts on everything ; 
rosy scenery is wasted on them. They take 
these facts, analyze them, reject many of them 
as not having been tested in their own cases, 
build up a decision on what litmus paper tests 
they do know, reach a conclusion, and carry 
it ont. 

And quite a number of these Southern, 
Middle Western and Coast young men have 
decided they want to join our Company ranks. 
Here again decision has been slow and prop- 
erly considered and measured. I have never 
before had so many questions put up to me. 
They have had my answers, fair and honest 
to the best of my belief. 1 don’t stampede 
these boys our way, that's certain. I give 
them the facts and my impressions. I say to 
them frankly: “It may react very differently 
on you, should you ever go to Banana Land. 
I have been with the Company for twenty- 
four years and naturally I know something of 
Company policies and plans for the future, 
and I can certainly see a Company future for 
the man who takes a career rating with us, 
gets his groundwork slowly and carefully, 
learns the Spanish language, assumes responsi- 
bility gradually, yet all the time keeps his 
head clear and of the proper size, his tongue 
bridled, and his feet on the ground. The 
tropics is a poor place for a lazy man. Nearly 
every executive of the Company has started 
there at the bottom of the ladder. If you are 
accepted for service in the tropics, you'll be a 
soldier before you're an officer. West 
Point doctors are not more strict than ours 
will be over your physical examination. We've 
had ex-Marines who couldn't stand the gaff. 
Think it all over carefully before you de- 
cide.” 

I am beginning to know now why you have 
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sometimes said to me, when I was starting 
off on these personnel trips, either for selection 
or for tropical check-up, “Gooch, I envy you. 
I wish I had the time to see these boys myself. 
Here and there, scattered all through the or- 
ganization, in Europe and the Continent, in 
the tropics, and in the Domestic Divisions of 
the United States, are the future heads of de- 
partments—the commanding office's for this 
empire of years to come. There’s not a 
youngster you'll see on your trip who hasn't 
the whole field ahead of him, but when we 
call for him, he must be ready. Tell him that 
for me.” 

So I am trying hard to see them for you 
and make them feel something of the real in- 
terest you have in them all, so that they may 
be ready when the time comes for the Com- 
pany to use their particular experience in the 
tropics. Ready with health based on clean 
living habits; with experience matured after 
years of close application to the job of the 
moment, whatever it was or is; with character 
formed and leadership learned through re- 
sponsibility justly acquired and capably ex- 
ecuted, 

All these thoughts come to me as I sit here 
in Reno and sce the capable Western Air Mail 
fliers up from Sacramento, two hours away, 
scale the snow-covered mountains and roar 
along past my window to the east. They are 
always ready. And by the way, I was told at 
Mills Field, California, that the east is three 
years behind the rest of the country in air- 
mindedness. Not so good! 


Tue second section of my tour began at 
Houston, Texas, at 10 P. M., when four- 
stripe Pullman porter, Agree Barksdale, 
tucked me away for the long ride through the 
Texas Panhandle to Clovis, N. M. Here one 
gets some idea of the size of this State. We 
rode all night and all the following day until 
6 P. M., and just slipped over into New Mex- 
ico for six o'clock supper at the Fred Harvey 
Hotel. Clovis, a Santa Fe Division point, 
is where the proposed Coast-to-Coast, two-day, 
train-and-plane route will have an important 
base. 

My first college call was at the University 
of New Mexico at Albuquerque. Its campus 
is distinctly of the west, with buildings of 
modified Indian design, The Engineering De- 


partment there has been lately strengthened 
by the addition of Professor Diefendorf, for- 
merly of the University of South Dakota, 
Rapid City. We have several of these Da- 
kota boys with us in the tropics now. For the 
first time on a trip I saw a campus with blos- 
soms out, birds singing in the trees, a fall of 
snow on the ground, and the upper classmen 
having a snowball fight. Four applications 
were taken trom the Senior Civils, each hav- 
ing Spanish. 

New Mexico is the domain of the Fred 
Harvey System—the agency through which 
the Santa Fe sells its wares to the world—and 
it does a wonderful job. Comforts and lux- 
uries have been brought to the desert through 
it. Even the minor hospitalities are well 
looked after there. Couriers, young college 
girls from the countryside, accompany all 
Santa Fe trains and motor tours in this region, 
to tell visitors what they are seeing and to ar- 
range visits and detours. How would this 
system work at Tela and Limon? Fine, try 
it! 

The courier was so fascinating at the Al- 
varado, Albuquerque, that I decided to take 
an Easter run out to old Santa Fe where there 
were other couriers too, and the delightful La 
Fonda Hotel. It’s only a short run anyway, 
and besides, as a matter of business, I wanted 
to visit St. Vincent's Sanitorium, where some 
of our fellows have found health agein in the 
rare upland dry country. I was much im- 
pressed with the facilities at St. Vincent’s as 
they were shown to me by Dr. Brown and by 
Dr. Alexander, both of whom have looked 
after our patients from time to time. Early 
morning Easter services at the old Cathedral, 
with my fellow-worshippers all Spanish-speak- 
ing, was impressive. 

But “Saturday's child must work for a liv- 
ing,” so I continued my way westward on 
Easter Monday by the second section of the 
California Limited, a light train through Gal- 
lup, Flagstaff and Holbrook to Williams, pass- 
ing countless miles of conical shaped red hills 
and mountains with flattened cones, and jun- 
iper trees, Everything here points to the words 
“Water Is Life,” and the Fred Harvey System 
water is hauled in tank cars of 10,000 gallons 
from the melting snows of the San Francisco 
peaks 13,000 feet high, near Flagstaff. 

T was last at Williams twenty-five years 
ago, a short time only in the history of the 


neighboring Grand Canyon which has been 
millions of years in the making. Then there 
were two Canyon shuttle trains a day of two 
coaches each; now doubleheaders pull ten and 
twelve Pullmans, and the new Hotel El 
Tovar pays $250. a day for its drinking water. 
And speaking of water, out here in the west 
every time I ordered a large bottle of Poland 
water they brought up with it, unordered, a 
spoon, four glasses, a basin of ice cubes and a 
corkscrew—unnecessary scenery for a tee- 
totaler. 


Wivuams to Barstow, a night’s run, 
was followed by a climb to San Bernardino, 
and a long roll down through orange groves 
and vineyards to Los Angeles for the 3:15 
afternoon arrival, and there I found Mr. 
Burkhart waiting. I went to the Hotel May- 
fair, where I found to my disappointment that 
I had just missed your friend, Mr. Sidney S; 
Alberti of Antwerp. Los Angeles proved the 
most responsive newspaper-ad point of the 
trip. I used the Los Angeles Times. 1 stop- 
ped counting after 250 replies came in but I 
spent days and nights of seemingly unending 
interviews with applicants. Fifteen special 
cases went over the last hurdle successfully 
and were sent on to Boston for a rub-down— 
agriculturists, engineers, draftsmen, and drag- 
line men. 

Los Angeles also received a college call— 
the University of South California—where I 
was invited to talk to the 
student chapter of the . 
American Society of Civil 
Engineers. Here I found a 
room full of keen-minded 
engineering students, ex- 
ceedingly interested in the 
tropics. I regret that as 
a non-engineer I couldn't 
exactly talk to them in ve 
their own language as i 
Harold Parker could 
have. Three senior ap- 
plications came from this 
very strong institution. 

We should call here each 
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year. Next year’s class has some Japanese 
draftsmen whose ability is highly rated on the 
Coast. 

David V. Geary, formerly of the New 
York office, transplanted out here like a native 
son some months ago. Miss Amy Anderson 
came from the Sioux City, Lowa, Branch of 
the F. D. Co. Every second one out here, it 
would seem, comes from Iowa. Messrs. 
Egan, Knudson and Cross complete the local 
Fruit Dispatch staff and, like all young men 
in Los Angeles, they always enter and leave 
a room properly because of the “movie” at- 
mosphere surrounding everything there. 

E. R. Gillespie, formerly at Castilla and 
Santa Marta, has a hand coming to him for 
the fighting Irish stand he is making against 
recent persistent illness. I saw him at Mon- 
rovia, and Emery Clark, too. Clark was 
formerly with us for many years. : 

The Bank of Italy does the banking busi- 
ness of the Los Angeles Branch. All day 
long lines of depositors including Mexicans, 
Chinamen, Japanese, and native sons and 
daughters and Iowans keep the cashiers busy. 
I don’t know whether “lower” or “Ioway” is 
correct. Every street car crowd seemed to 
argue the point. No other American city 
has the fancy neon lighting found there. Their 
new $9,999,999, City Hall has a powerful 
Lindbergh beacon flashing its message of wel- 
come from a towering top. 

Well, I liave to admit I went out to Holly- 
wood, after I got all my work finished. And 


— 


Members of the Fruit Dispatch Company's staff at Los Angeles photographed 
in front of their office building at 1315 East 7th Street. From left to right: C. 
A. Knudson, Wharf Superintendent; A. D. Burkhart, Resident Manager; Miss 


Amy A. 


Anderson, Assistant Cashier; D. V. 


Geary, Cashier; G. D. Egan, 


Messenger Department; J. A. Cross, Wharf Superintendent 


I did a little gift-shopping there, such as 
Shirley Mason's Face Powder at $1.50 a box 
and a few of D. W. Griffith's directors’ chairs, 
with your name painted on them for $5. I 
saw a Mae Murray Royal Doulton dinner 
set for $93., but I decided to wait to purchase 
it until Walter Long or R. K. Thomas or 
Dr. Macphail, or some one of the other long- 
standing Company bachelors gets married. 
They ought to be ashamed of themselves! 
With so many desires conflicting under the 
Hollywood elms it’s mighty interesting to go 
out there. Our Company rents many films 
so I got in sort of as a Class A Credit, Good 
Customer, with cigars and other entertain- 


School of Sub-Tropical Agriculture, University of California, 


Don’t let anyone tell you they are all 
pantsmakers out here. They may have been 
once—some of them—but not now. I saw 
Colleen Moore and Eddie Lowe working in 
scenes from “Heart to Heart” and funny 
Charlie Murray in a scream called “The Boss 
of Little Arcady”. Had the pleasure too of 
meeting in person Alice White, who two years 
ago was script girl for Charlie Chaplin, and 
Sally Phipps, stars of the young First Na- 
tional and of the Fox Corporation respectively. 
Colleen Moore, by the way, has one blue eye 
and one green. And that’s reliable informa- 
tion. I almost met Greta Nissen. I'll tell 


ment. 


you why I didn’t when I get back. 


The 


Riverside. 


special courses here are taken by students from all over America 
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La YT out of Los Angeles without the ex- 
citement of any earthquakes or “unusual” 
weather, and after a Sunday afternoon at old 
Santa Barbara, was awakened at San Jose by 
elephants trumpeting on the lot of the Al B. 
Barnes Mammoth Monstrous Circus, just 
getting into town. Elephants have never been 
appreciated enough in our Company. Every 
executive should have one in miniature on his 
desk. They bring good luck when times are 
hard or the going’s rough—say on Monday 
mornings at theG. O. Anda Monday morn- 
ing, with a boost by the elephants, landed me 
in Frisco, with plenty of work ahead both at 
the Clift Hotel and down at the office. 

Our advertising in San Francisco and Oak- 
land papers met with gratifying response and 
besides nights of hotel interviews I made day 
visits to the University of California at 
Berkeley and to Leland Stanford University 
at Palo Alto for engineering prospects and 
farmers. Finally twenty applications stuck 
to the wall and went by fast mail to Boston. 

Dean Hoover of Engineering at Leland 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, a brother of 
Secretary Hoover, whose recommendation for 
certain of his seniors was particularly pleas- 
ing to us, states that he considers Japanese 
draftsmen among the best of a widely dis- 
tributed lot he has used in a world-wide prac- 
tice of his profession. Mr. Rowe will be glad 
to hear this, although I believe his own pref- 
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new buildings erected on the Campus a 


graduates of this famous University 
tropical employment 


Agricultural Hall, University of California, Berkeley. An example of the type of 
t Berkeley. Each year a number of the 
make application to the Company for 
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erence is for the Scandinavian. Both could 
probably be best obtained by a personal visit 
to these countries. 

The University of California is making 
tremendous strides under the presidency of 
Dr. Campbell, who was kind enough to give 
me a half hour of his busy day. Mr. New- 
some’s letter made this possible. Dr. Camp- 
bell is very much interested in our Company 
and in our having some of his graduates. The 
course in subtropical horticulture at River- 
side and the serious study there of tropical 
agriculture, so far as it can be reproduced in 
the sheltered canyons surrounding this newly 
planned school of tropical agriculture in Los 
Angeles, will be well worth w atching. Pro- 
fessor Robert W. Hodgson, M. S., now Asso- 
ciate Professor of Subtropical Horticulture, 
who has been an observer of our work at Tela 
under Dr. Popenoe, gave me much assistance 
at Berkeley. ‘These two coast college calls 
should declare dividends in the future. 

There is so much to tell you about this new 
San Francisco Division that I'll reserve it for 
my next letter so that I may dwell at length 
on the way in which it handles its fruit and 
its splendid personnel. It will make a good 
chapter in itself for you and UNrFRUITCo. 

Respectfully yours, 


December, 1926 


THE SISTERS OF THE GREAT WHITE 
FLEET 
By Steve Knows 
Cristobal 


Way down upon the Isthmus 


Where they built the Great Canal, 

One sees many wonder ships all gleaming white. 

They lie against the massive piers, 

Load luscious stems of fruit, 

And their presence makes the tropic days more 
bright. 


They've a curious nomenclature 

Which puzzles one at first, 

"Cause it’s hard to say their names as one 
goes. by. 

The Pastorés—a shepherd, 

The Ulua and Toloa, 

And the Sixaola, bring an envious sigh. 


The Heredia and Parismina, 

And the Tivives so trim; 

They float with swan-like grace upon the wave. 
The Castilla and Cartago, 

The dainty La Marea, 

And the Calamares steaming out so brave. 


Have you ever seen the San boats— 
The Pablo, Blas, Jose, 

The Mateo, the Bruno or San Gil? 
They are spick and span and gleaming 
In their coats of shining white 
They're natty ships that give us all a thrill. 


The Coppename, Suriname, 

Saramacca, too, 

And we can't forget La Perla or Limon; 

The Atenas, Turrialba, 

And the Abangarez trim— 

There's something seems to linger when they're 
gone. 


The Levisa, Iriona, 

La Playa, Metapan, 

The Zacapa and Carrillo—ain’t they fine? 
The Santa Marta is a ship 

To warm a sailor's heart, 

And Esparta well deserves her place in line. 


The “M" boats, though they’re smaller 

Than their sisters of the Fleet— 

Each a neat and trim and sturdy little boat— 
The Mayari or Manaqui, 

Maravi or Macabi, 

Can hold its own with any craft afloat. 


I love the graceful vessels 

Of the glistening Great White Fleet; 

To me they're not just things of wood and steel. 
They seem more like living creatures 

As their names pass through my mind, 

And I can’t help writing of them as I feel. 
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UNIFRIVOLITY 
By W. M. P. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS to all readers of 
this column. Another greeting wasted? 


A dispatch from the City of New York, sent 
when the bark was a few hundred miles south- 
west of Balboa, describes a bout between “Little 
Ham Black" and “Black Diamond Kid Berlin”. 
To quote from the account in The New York 
Times: 

“In the third round ‘Littk Ham’ showed re- 
markably fast foot-work when he stepped on 


’ one of the 3,008 bananas brought from Panama 


and landed outside the ropes. He took a count 
of at least fourteen and refused even to speak 
to his radio public.” 

Boxing bouts receive tremendous patronage 
from people of all classes. The spectators at 
these exhibitions, almost without exception, are 
violently partisan. Cries of “Kill that guy!” 
“Sock him!" rend the heavy air. 

Now it occurs to us that this partisanship 
might be turned to advantage by the Fruit Dis- 
patch Company, Bananas might be advertised 
as an excellent fruit to have in one’s possession 
at a prize fight. A spectator who sees his fa- 
vorite’s chances slipping has but to hurl a banana 
skin under the feet of the opponent. The erst- 
while aggressor’s chances then slip, as do his 
feet, and he takes the count. 

During the moments of equal advantage in 
the ring the crowd could feast upon the all- 
food fruit. 

Imagine the revenue that would accrue to the 
Fruit Dispatch Company from a Madison 
Square Garden crowd contentedly eating ba- 
nanas. 

We offer this idea, which we regard as con- 
siderably more than bright, to the Committee 
on Suggestions, for what it is worth. 


A la “Sun Dial” 
O bear him gently— 

Oswald Phlotts—; 
He ate bananas 

Sans brown spots. 


Bottle-throwing as a means of determining 
the flow of the Gulf Stream is rapidly assuming 
the proportions of a major sport among our 
ships’ personnel. 


Mr. E. M. Cobb, recently promoted to Su- 
perintendent of Agriculture, Tela Railroad 
Company, complains of a dietetic malady. Corn 
on Cobb, he explains. 


We note the transfer from Assistant Chief 
Clerk to Chief Clerk, Philadelphia Division, of 
ath Holler. We hasten to yell our congratu- 
ations. 


Refri gerated Cargo 


N impudent tug whistled as the slim 
white flanks of the Ulua slipped through the 
waters of New York harbor. “Ay, que 
linda!” he remarked, with the privilege of 
office-boy of the water front. 

A bearded and barnacled tramp of the seas, 
bringing his four thousand tons of battered 
plates and girders up from the Argentine, 
glanced at the Ulua with slow scorn. “One 
of the girls of the Great White Fleet,” he 
grunted, “paradin’ up and down the Carib- 
bean, showin’ her heels—and more—to hon- 
est mariners. And her heart's like ice!” 

“Oh, a refrigerated flapper,” said a heavily 
loaded lighter which was waiting to be dis- 
charged. “Well, she pays for her fancy trim- 
mings with honest freight—and a respectable 
girl can’t go through the tropics these days 
without refrigeration. I'll have some car- 
loads for Central America next trip, and I 
guess I'll try to date her up.” 

Whether or not one can endow a ship with 
life and speech, and ascribe emotional frigidity 
to the mechanics of brine pipes, it is certain 
that the maintenance of an artificial tempera- 
ture is of exceeding importance in modern 
transportation. The ships of the Great White 
Fleet are equipped with modern apparatus to 
provide refrigeration for 
perishable goods. With 
its service to the tropics, 
the Unirep Fruit Com- 
PANY naturally enough 
was a pioneer in outfitting 
its ships with general cool- 
ing systems and steward 
and cargo “ice boxes”, if 
this term may be applied 


Perishables destined for 
Central America ready for 
stowage under refrigera- 
tion 


to a large vault containing many thousand 
cubic feet of artificially cooled air. 

Inside the small thick-set door is pre- 
served a great variety of perishables consigned 
to the Central American countries. In the 
tropics the vitamines contained in the fruits, 
vegetables, and leguminous products of a tem- 
perate climate are especially desirable. Apples 
and oranges, beans and beets, carrots and cel- 
ery, cabbage and cauliflower, butter and 
cheese and yeast, are a few of the articles 
hibernating "tween hatches in order to arrive 
in as perfect condition as every scientific de- 
vice can guarantee. 

The refrigeration of perishable cargo is only 
one of the services afforded the shipping pub- 
lic by the Freight Traffic Department. Be- 
cause of the large stowage factor involved in 
the transportation of perishables and the 
fluctuations of cargo booked, such shipments 
require a great deal of attention. However, 
it is realized that this service is valuable not 
only to exporters but to our own Tropical 
Divisions, which are thus enabled to obtain 
fresh fruits and vegetables with more ease and 
less expense than would otherwise be the case. 
This service does indeed pay its way with 
honest and well-cared-for freight. 
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The Traffic Man 


The following verses were composed and read 
by O. S. Lewis, F. T. M., Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R., at the dinner following the twenty-third 
annual meeting of this Association and the Fall 
Tournament of the National Freight Traffic 
Golf Association: 


I DON’T know that I remember 
That I ever saw a rhyme 

Devoted to the Traffic Man 

And how he spends his time; 

And others have remarked at this 
And delegated me 

To do the job and thus supply 

This long deficiency. 


I might sing of his virtues, 

But these we all admit, 

So there's no need to set them down, 
For there’s no point in it; 

Suffice it then, he has them 

In word and look and deed, 

From then ‘til now, from now ‘til then 
Strict virtue is his creed. 


I might set forth his duties, 

But the limits of this lay 

Are far too short to chronicle 
The list for but a day. 

He jollies up a shipper, 

He ponders o'er a rate, 

He wonders why the decrease 

In his gross should be so great. 


He worries ‘cause his ton mile rate 
Has gone below a cent; 

He builds himself an alibi 

To give his President. 

And there's an I. C. C. complaint 
That he must soon defend, 

And so on ad infinitum— 

Which means there is no end. 


I might speak about his home life 
If such a thing there be, 

But I don’t know a Traffic Man 
With domesticity. 

His normal bed's a Pullman, 
His board a dining car, 

He's here today and then away 
To some place quite afar. 


I could tell about the troubles 
He is called upon to bear, 


Oh no one but a Traffic Man 
Can know what trouble is, 

Or how the darn thing multiplies 
And all the grief that's his. 

For he just grins and bears it, 
And you'd think to see him smile, 
That he never had a trouble 

And was happy all the while. 


I might picture here his future 
And the joys that him await 
Beyond St. Peter's portal 

That shall fully compensate 

For the trials and tribulations 
That he has had to tote 

Thru all his earthly pilgrimage— 
He's always been the goat. 


From all these things, however, 

I'll lay me strictly off 

And sing to you his prowess 

In the ancient game of GOLF. 
"Tis then you have him at his best 
Or worst, as case may be, 

There's a lot of railroad matters 
Settled waiting at the Tee. 


He travels ‘cross a continent,, 

As this week goes to show, 

To knock a small white dimpled ball 
About a mile or so, 

When he could have performed the feat 
Much closer to his home, 

But what's a thousand miles to him, 
For he just loves to roam. 


But where you'll find his glory, 
And see his inmost soul, 

Is gathered in the locker room 
That's called the 19th hole, 

And hear him sing “Sweet Adeline” 
Or brag about some shot, 

Or reckon up the match outcome, 
Or curse the scores he got. 


I ask you now, both one and all 
To join me in a toast 

To him the subject of this rhyme 
Who's known from coast to coast. 
In everything he undertakes 

He does the best he can, 

To health and happiness we drink, 
"Tis his—The TRAFFIC MAN. 


The many enthusiastic readers of Captain 
rge H. Grant's stories published in Unt- 


Of all the things Pandora loosed 
He gathered in his share. 

The Hoch-Smith Resolution 

And all such sort of laws, 

And mileage scales on everything 
And the equi-distant clause. 


FruITcO and elsewhere will be interested to 
learn that the skipper of the S. S. San Blas 
recently made his bow before the radio. Captain 
Grant's radio debut occurred on the evening of 
November 8. The broadcast was made from 
station WBZ. 


Se 


Transfers and Promotions 


Preston 
E. I. Ortiz, to Marine Department, Banes 
Division. 
E. H. Mellichamp, to Engineering Depart- 
ment, Banes Division. 
R. D. Bates, to Accounting Department, 
Colombia Division. 


Banes 
L. E. Drolet, to Accounting Department, 
Colombia Division. 
William McGonagle, to Marine Depart- 
ment, Boston Division. 


Costa Rica 
William Cress, Cable Clerk, to 
Clerk, Zent District. 
Quinton Andes, to Overseer, Sara Farm. 


Chief 


Guatemala 


L. R. Sawyer, to Law Department, Colom- 
bia Division. 


Panama 
Wells H. Hall, Machinist, In Charge Mo- 
tor Car Repairs, to Electrician, Chiriqui Land 
Company. 
William C. Dreher, Jr., Apprentice Elec- 
trician, to Chiriqui Land Company. 


Colombia 


Arthur A. Pollan, Manager, Colombia 
Division, to General Manager Tropical Ba- 
nana Divisions, with headquarters in Boston. 


Tela Railroad Company 


S. L. Worley, to Soil Chemist's Depart- 
ment, Colombia Division. 


Boston 
Douglas Thompson, Accounting Depart- 
ment, to Radio Bureau. 
Francis X. Pearsoll, Voyage Bureau, Ac- 
counting Department, to Tropical Employee 
in Training. 


Leo F. Collette, Accounting Department, 
Long Wharf, to Banes Division. 

O. F. Hagaman, General Office, to Ac- 
counting Department, Banes Division. 

Marjorie Hunter, Accounting Department, 
General Office, to Preston Division. 

Lillian Walsh, Comptometer Operator, to 
Banes Division. 


Chicago 
William T. Campbell, Traveling Freight 
Agent, to Commercial Freight Agent. 
Frank S. Lux, to Freight Agent, Pier 9, 
North River, New York, 


New Orleans 


Rene M. Dufour, Invoice Bureau, to Fruit 
Dispatch Accounting Bureau. 

L. E. Templeton, Pier Operations Depart- 
ment, to Freight Bureau. 

B. J. Goodspeed, Freight and Passenger 
Cashier, to Invoice Bureau. 

W. D. Spencer, Stenographer, Accounting 
Department, to Costa Rica Division. 

W. W. Fisk, to Accounting Department, 
Banes Division. 


New York 

R. W. Wilson, from office of Freight 
Agent, Pier 9, North River, to Freight Solici- 
tation Department, 17 Battery Place. 

John W. Fisher, Freight Agent, Pier 9, 
North River, to office of Freight Traffic Man- 
ager, 17 Battery Place. 

William Mote, Clerk, Accounting Depart- 
ment, to Rate Clerk, Freight Terminal De- 
partment. 

C. F. Anderson, In Charge Freight Bill- 
ing, Freight Terminal Department, to Chief 
Clerk, Freight Terminal Department. 

T. Matchett, Bureau Head, Freight Bill- 
ing, Freight Terminal Department, to Senior 
Clerk, Freight Terminal Department. 

E. E. Hummel, Rate Clerk, Freight Bill- 
ing, Freight Terminal Department, to Sec- 
tion Head, Freight Terminal Department. 

J. P. Todd, Rate Clerk, Freight Billing, 
Freight Terminal Department, to Section 
Head, Freight Terminal Department. 
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M. Pelletteri, Extension Clerk, Freight 
Terminal Department, to Utility Clerk, 
Freight Terminal Department. 

A Cassell, Rate Clerk, Freight Billing, 
Freight Terminal Department, to Section 
Head, Freight Terminal Department. 

L. Reaney, Utility Clerk, Freight Billing, 
Freight Terminal Department, to. Rate Clerk, 
Freight Terminal Department. 


J. McNeary, Declaration Clerk, Freight 
Terminal Department, to Matching Clerk, 
Freight Terminal Department. 

J. Schoenberger, Junior Clerk, Freight Ter- 
minal Department, to Declaration Clerk, 
Freight Terminal Department. 

George E. Taylor, Bureau Head, Freight 
Terminal Department, to Rate Clerk, Freight 
Traffic Department. 

J. M. Nevins, Utility Clerk, Freight Traf- 
fic Department, to Bill of Lading Clerk, 
Freight Terminal Department. 

Thomas Campbell, Junior Intransit Clerk, 
Freight Terminal Department, to Intransit 
Clerk, Freight Terminal Department. 

Philip Jameson, Office Boy, Freight Ter- 
minal Department, to Junior Clerk, Freight 
Terminal Department. 

N. R. MacLeod, Time and Material 
Checker, Accounting Department, to Ship- 
ping Clerk, Purchasing Department. 

Edwin Pomeroy, Clerk, Accounting Depart- 
ment, to Clerk, Fruit Dispatch General Of- 
fice. 

C. Freeland, Ship Stores Checker, Account- 
ing Department, to Pursers Department. 

Fred Smith, Bank Messenger, Accounting 
Department, to Gateman, Terminal Opera- 
tions Department. 

Ralph Teare, Time and Material Checker, 
Accounting Department, to Pursers Depart- 
ment. 

Robert E. Davis, Stenographer and Ship 
Hold Inspector, Research Department, to Ship 
Hold Inspector and Fruit Transportation Ob- 
server, New Orleans Division. 

A, J. Cooper, Assistant Chief Rate Clerk, 
Freight Traffic Department, to Chief Rate 
Clerk, New Orleans Division. 

H. J. Einerman, Rate Clerk, Freight Traf- 
fic Department, to Freight Traffic Depart- 
ment, Cristobal Division. 
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Waverly J. Slattery, Pier Clerk, Terminal 
Operations Department, to Clerk, San Fran- 
cisco Division. 

H. Buggeln, Assistant in Charge of Audit 
Bureau, Accounting Department, to Account- 
ing Department, San Francisco Division. 

William J. Mullaney (WN), Chief Oper- 
ator S. S. Tivives, to S. S. Maravi. 

R. C. Jones (ON), Chief Operator S. S. 
Maravi, to S. S. Tivives. 

Denton E. MacMullen (NN), Second 
Operator S. S. Maravi, to S. 8S. Calamares. 

Viggo E. Eberlin (BL), assigned as Chief 
Operator S. S. Santa Marta. 

Ben Feverstein (FW), formerly Second 
Operator M. S. La Playa, temporarily as- 
signed as Chief Operator on that vessel. 

Dermot K. H. Crosby (LC), assigned as 
Chief Operator S. S$. Mayari. 

James D. Stove (SZ), formerly Chief 
Operator S. S. San Benito, assigned to S. S. 
Macabi. 


Fruit Dispatch Company 


J. B. Tabony, to Freight Accounting Bu- 
reau, United Fruit Company, New Orleans. 

T. McCaffery, Banana Selling Company, 
to Fruit Dispatch Accounting Bureau, New 
Orleans. 


G. H. Douglas, Assistant Resident Mes- 
senger, Memphis, Tenn., to Assistant Resi- 
dent Messenger, McComb, Miss. 


A Greeting to Unifruitco Readers 


Christmas time with all its splendor 
Fast is drawing near; 

We are one of many thousands 
Who wishes you good cheer. 


Snow is whirling in the air, 
Alighting softly on the earth; 

And every home, both poor and rich, 
Will ring with song and mirth. 


Ill feelings will be waived aside; 
And friendships made anew; 
And all our care and hardship 
Will melt away like dew. 


So let us all be happy, 
Full of joy and cheer; 
We wish you a Merry Christmas, 
And a prosperous New Year! 
—F. A. Ci. Von Kaas, 
Purchasing Dept., New York. 


\ 


eee TROPICAL DIVISIONS 


Castilla 


U. S. S. Tulsa Visits Truxillo 


Tue U. S. S. Tulsa arrived off Truxillo on 
the morning of September 17 on an official visit 
to that port, remaining there until early morn- 
ing on the 19th. 

Through the cooperation of Mr. Winfield H. 
Scott, American Vice-Consul at this port, we 
arranged to entertain the ship, scheduling a line 
trip, ball game and dance for the 18th. 

Captain Walter B. Decker, commanding the 
ship, together with eleven officers, boarded a spe- 
cial train on the morning of the 18th for a trip 
to Taujica. Mr. Scott boarded the train at 
Empalme. In addition to the officers, there were 
about seventy-five men. Officers and men alike 
seemed to get quite a “kick” out of the trip and 
employees accompanying them were kept busy 
answering questions. 

Upon arriving at Taujica, the officers were 
taken to the Superintendent's house by Mr. 
Palmer, and the “gobs” were turned over to 
several farm men, who furnished them with 
mules. 

Lunch was served the officers at the Super- 
intendent’s residence, while the men, between 
mule rides, had sandwiches and beer. 

After lunch, preparations were made to re- 
turn to port so as to arrive in time for the ball 
game. It took quite a few minutes to gather up 
the “gobs”, who, mounted on mules, were scat- 
tered through the banana walks. By repeated 
blasts of the whistle, however, everyone was 
finally rounded up and ready to go. 

The train arrived in port just as the ball 
game started. The Tulsa boys played good ball 
but were beaten by the home team, the score 
being 3 to 0. 

The game having finished before train time, 
everyone adjourned to the Club, where a pleas- 
ant half hour was spent getting further ac- 
quainted. 

At night a dance was given in the Club for the 
officers and guests from Truxillo, music being 
furnished by the ship's orchestra and a marimba. 

The Tulsa lifted anchor and sailed for Ceiba 
on the morning of the 19th. 


Arer beating Guatemala at two straight 
games of baseball last month, we were chal- 
lenged to a golf match by Tela. To cut a long 
story short, Messrs. Thomas, Whittaker, Mais 
and Otter came over on the S. S. Samala, on 
October 5, and were paired with Messrs. Ay- 
cock, Grant, Anderson and Fletcher. Matches 
were played on the afternoon of the 5th and also 
on the morning and afternoon of the 6th, Cas- 
tilla being victorious. 

We enjoyed having the Tela team with us and 
were sorry that they had to cut their visit so 
short. 


We were pleased to meet Mr. Spencer, 
of Messrs. Spencer, Gidiere, Phelps & Dunbar, 
Associate Counsel, New Orleans, who arrived 
here on the S. S. Turrialba, accompanied by his 
friend, Mr. Pepper. Unfortunately we had to 
give this ship a quick dispatch to Tela, so these 
gentlemen were obliged to cut their visit short. 


We had the pleasure of attending the inaugu- 
ration of the new marimba, “Alba”, which took 
place at Casa Grande on the night of October 
12, Dia de la Raza, or Columbus Day. 

‘This marimba, which is financed and played 
by home talent, gave an excellent concert, and 
the players, as well as Professor Pablo Zepeda, 
who has been instructing the boys, are to be con- 
gratulated. 

It is worthy of note that among the various 
selections played by the marimba at the concert, 
two new pieces, called “Puerto Castilla” and 
“Alba”, respectively, both written by Professor 
Zepeda, were first given to the public. 


On the night of October 13, in celebration of 
Columbus Day, a very enjoyable dance was held 
at the Caxinas Club, music being furnished by 
the Marimba “Alba”. This dance, like all 
others given by the Caxinas Club, was a huge 
success, breaking up in the wee small hours of 
the morning. 


We take pleasure in welcoming the following 
new employees: Miss Nobby Marie Barbin, 
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school teacher; Mr. Herbert D. Dwyer, Ac- 
counting Department; Messrs. George N. Zwez, 

ond H. Norris and Gordon H. Duncan, 
Agricultural Department; Mr. George Mc- 
Cullough, Railways; Messrs. Thomas A. Bar- 
row and Herman Liebfritz, Maintenance of 
Way; Mr. Anibal Crespo, Merchandise Depart- 
ment. 


News From the Line 


6é 

Jere” DAVIS, his sefiora and family, in- 
cluding Dorothy, Ruth and Olive, who are here 
on school vacation, spent the guince with Hiram 
Bailey at Maloa. 

A visit was made to Olanchito where the of- 
ficials of the Standard Fruit & Steamship Com- 
pany very kindly offered their motor truck for 
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a trip to Santa Barbara and other nearby towns. 
The offer was accepted on the spot and, though 
the going was a bit rough, a very interesting and 
pleasant day resulted. 

Upon return to Olanchito, the tired but happy 
party was cared for and fed at the Standard 
Headquarters, after which Mr. Huggins, En- 
gineer in Charge, and five of his boys, were per- 
suaded to come to Maloa for the evening. An 
impromptu dance and buffet supper capped a 
most enjoyable day. Dancing continued until 
midnight, with few intermissions. The prize for 
total mileage covered went to Olive Davis and 
“Honeyboy” Duelfer. 

We feel very much indebted to Messrs. Rich- 
ard, Huggins and others of the Standard Fruit & 
Steamship Company, Olanchito, without whose 
kindness and presence the party would not have 
been complete. 


Ocroser the tenth witnessed the celebra- 
tion of the most important Cuban national holi- 
day—El Grito de Yara—the anniversary of the 


Declaration of Cuban Independence. At the 
plantation of Yara in the provice of Oriente on 
October 10, 1868, one hundred and forty-seven 
patriots raised aloft the standard of Liberty 
and proclaimed a revolution against the Mother 
Country. Thus was initiated the struggle for 
freedom which was not to end until 1898 when 
Spain had finally to relinquish her sovereignty 
over the Island. 

The other important holiday, Dia de Fiesta, 
occurred on October 12, in commemoration of 
the discovery of America by Christopher Colum- 


bus, known and celebrated in all countries where 
the tongue of Cervantes is spoken as El Dia de 


la Raza. On October 28, 1492, this intrepid 
navigator, the founder of European civilization 
in the Americas, discovered Cuba, Pearl of the 
Antilles and Eden of the tropics. The anni- 
versary of the discovery of the New World is a 
day venerated by all Cubans, but for the people 
of this vicinity it has a special significance, for 
it is claimed (and historical evidence would ap- 
pear to confirm it) that Columbus, on his ini- 
tial voyage to Cuba, navigated the Banes Cafion 
and that his boat rode at anchor on the limpid 
waters of Banes Bay. 


The Asalto At Tasajeras 


Ay. Mama Ines! Como me duelen los pies! 
But it was worth it, for we had such a good 
time in Tasajeras. 

The “Joven of the Immaculate White Flan- 
nels”, having decided that the matrimonios of 
Banes were becoming much too dull and stupid, 
determined to stir things up a bit socially. Ac- 
cordingly, he suggested a moonlight horseback 
ride to Tasajeras to be followed by a dance. 
The moon, however, was a bit backward with 
her scenic effects, and the matrons were still 
more reluctant about appearing at a dance in 
riding breeches; but everyone agreed on the 


dancing feature, so we piled into cars and set 
out. 

Messers. Dunkley and Lord must have been 
forewarned about the asalto, for the casa em- 
pleados was cleared of furniture and the floor 
was as smooth as glass. A portable Ortho- 
phonic furnished the music and the hit of the 
evening was “Mama Ines”. At first, some of 
our sober married men seemed rather dubious as 
to the success of our experiment—a dance with- 
out extra men—for they had long ago drifted 
into the middle-aged habit of plodding aimlessly 
through the first dance with their wives and 
then retiring to some secluded corner to smoke 
and loaf and there to wait until they received 


TM A LITTLE) SWING YouR_ | 
PARTNERS— 


the welcome little domestic signal which meant 
“home”. But we broke the ancient custom for 
once at least. “Circle dances” and “Paul 
Joneses” were the order of the evening, and since 
there were no extra men, all the husbands just 
had to dance. 

“Mack” called the figures and no one could 
resist his jollity. The heretofore bored hus- 
bands warmed up to the occasion until they 
actually removed their coats! The Dance of 
the Middle-Aged Matrimonios developed into 
a Juvenile Romp with a grand climax of “Go- 
ing to Jerusalem” or “ Musical Chairs”. 

Ay, Mama Ines—let’s have another country 
dance! 

Which we did at the casa empleados at Los 
Angeles two weeks later, “Rsas no son Cubanas” 
being the musical hit of the evening, and judg- 
ing from the dexterity and nimbleness with 
which the ladies executed the “Paul Jones” we 
would say, De veras no son Cubanas. 

The climax of the mirth and gayety was 
reached when some original-minded soul sug- 
gested that the Terpsichorean activities be trans- 
ferred to the top of the aljibe, and while Jupiter 
Pluvius with flashing eyes growled his disap- 
proval from the east, Diana, new-born, with 
her million satellites winking their connivance, 
coldly smiled her tolerance of such mortal 
frivolities. 

Later there were plenty of sandwiches and 
delicious fluffy homemade cake to quiet the 
‘“Soner man”, and as a precaution against pos- 
sible surrender to Morpheus, coffee was served 
before the motor caravan departed for Banes. 

Messrs. Crenshaw, Starke and Cunningham 
were heartily and deservedly thanked for the 
hospitality they dispensed and he of the white 
flannel trousers and goat-hair-covered saddle, as 
instigator of these informal asalfos, was once 
more the recipient of gracious thanks charm- 
ingly given by the ladies. Lucky dog! 


WHITE FLANNEL 
RoveERe 
nOoTse. 
THE GOAT-warR COVERED 
SADDLE IS IN THE 
BARN 


Banes Athletic Club Installs Lending Library 


Harken, all ye who love the written 
word! 

List, Oh ye Bookworms! 

Gather ‘round, ye Philobiblians and listen to 
this: 

The Banes Athletic Club has a newly in- 
augurated library of 600 volumes, all donated 
by Club members. 

Mr. Harty provided the nucleus with a gift 
from his private library of 254 books, including 
works on travel, art, literature and history. Mr. 
Hiscock, our able Club President, with a wave 
of the magic “Pink Form Four”, produced two 
beautiful mahogany book cases. Et voila tout! 
Une bibliothéque! 

Thanks are also due our Division Manager, 
Mr. John Mitchell, not only for the two hun- 
dred or more books which he has so kindly con- 
tributed to the library, but also for the support 
which he has given to the project. 

A library is a desirable, even a necessary thing 
in any community, and the use which has al- 
ready been made of the Banes Library since it 
was opened certainly justifies its existence. 

The bulk of the reading matter will be fic- 
tion, as the prime object in establishing the li- 
brary was to furnish entertainment for Club 
members, but we hope to gradually acquire a 
fair number of other worthwhile books on vari- 
ous subjects such as science, business, agricul- 
ture, etc. 

Our present aim is one thousand volumes. 


The Banes Division has grown considerably 
during the past month, several new men having 
been transferred from the frigid north to our 
much hbalmier climate. Among the newcomers 
are: L. F. Collette, Accounting Department, 
from the Boston Division; W. W. Fisk, Ac- 
counting Department, from New Orleans; O. F: 
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Hagaman, Accounting Department, from the 
General Office; R. L. Murray, Accounting De- 
partment, from New York; E. I. Ortiz, Marine 
Department, from Preston; E. H. Mellichamp, 
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Engineering Department, from Preston. 

J. H. Cunningham, a new employee to be 
added to our long list of promising timekeepers, 
has been assigned to Cafiada Honda Farm. 


CHRIST-MeAS—PEACE ON €:ARTH 


T tie day was Christmas, and strains of music sweet 
Rose on the air, the sacred day to greet, 


Chanting the old, sweet story, 


Of the Saviour’s birth and glory. 


The sun, bright in the east, radiant, grand, 
Seemed in each roseate ray to understand 


How much that lowly birth 


Had brought the men of earth. 


The air was fragrant with the splendid trees, 
Covered with blossoms and laden down with bees 
Buzzing—this seemed their lay— 


“We, too, celebrate the day!” 


I looked around and all seemed full of joy 
And love; let’s pray they may employ 
The message of the Holy Child: 
“Peace on the Earth and Mercy Mild.” 
—A. B. Lindo, Kingston, Jamaica 


Colombia 


Tue Santa Marta Golf Club met on the night 
of Wednesday, October 24, for the purpose of 
electing officers for the coming year, and to make 
plans for the carrying out of improvements nec- 
essary for putting the course in first-class con- 
dition. The meeting was extremely well 
supported, some forty members attending. 

Mr. F. A. Hatch was nominated as President, 
whereupon he made a fifteen minute acceptance 
speech after the manner of Will Rogers, which 
so impressed his hearers that they unanimously 
elected him. 

It then occurred to someone that a Vice Presi- 
dent was necessary. This honor was accordingly 
bestowed upon Mr. O, D. Honiball. Mr. G. 
H. White, after announcing that there was $375 
in the treasury, was elected to succeed himself. 

Mr. C. J. Whelton, who was successful in 
taking down the minutes of the meeting, and 
to whom we are indebted for these illuminating 


notes, was elected Secretary. Refreshments were 
then served and the meeting adjourned. 


Mrs. A. B. Rieper and daughter returned re- 
cently from an extended visit to Germany. They 
will live in Rio Frio where Mr. Rieper, our 
Commissary Inspector, now has his head- 
quarters. 


To the newcomers we extend a hearty wel- 
come: Mr. H. Paterson, from Glasgow, has 
joined the staff of the Merchandise Department, 
and Mr. P. E. McKenna is a Farm Inspector 
at Aracataca. 


Mr. Raymond D. Bates, formerly a member 
of Mr. J. O. Posey’s squad of office cowboys 
at Preston, arrived in Santa Marta on the 
Sixaola, September 25. Mr. Bates has already 
considerably enhanced his reputation as a rider, 
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having made a number of excursions from Rio 
Frio into the wild interior. 


Mr. L. E. Drolet, formerly of the Banes Di- 
vision, has arrived in Santa Marta and taken 
up his duties in the Accounting Department. 


It has been suggested by the “Oldest Inhabi- 
tant” that we ask the Employment Department 
at Boston to engage only thin men for our Ac- 
counting Office, as fat men require too much 
seating space in the Company Bus which plies 
its weary way daily between the Prado and the 
General Office. Thin men could recline more 
gracefully on the roof, and on the mudguards. 

From the same source of information, we 
gather that the new house into which Messrs. 
Shaw. Griffin, Archinard, and Magee have re- 
cently moved, has been named very appropriate- 
ly La casa de los solteros puros. 


An interesting and very evenly matched game 
resulted on September 10 when the United 
Football Club met a team from the S. S. 
Changuinola, Both sides played well, scoring + 
goals each, and although each set of players 
strove hard to earn a victory for their team, 
the final result remained a draw at 4 all. Scorers 
for the United were Jones (2) and Gregory (2). 


On September 17 the United played the 
Camito team. The boat played well but the 
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United quickly took the lead, maintaining it 
throughout the game. In spite of determined 
efforts the Camito team was unable to score. 
The match resulted in a victory for the United 
by 3 goals to 0. Scorers, Jones, Gregory, and 
Whybrew. 


A rather one-sided game took place on Sep- 
tember 24, when the Patuca was well beaten. 
Opening the score early in the match, the United 
gradually piled up the score, eventually emerging 
victorious by 5 goals to 1. Scorers for the 
United were Jones (2), Gregory (2), and Why- 


brew. 


A much more keenly contested game was wit- 
nessed against the Coronado on October first. 
The boat team played particularly well, mak- 
ing the most of its opportunities and frequently 
testing the United defence. 

With the score at one all, both sides put up a 
stern fight. The United, however, were success- 
ful in adding a further goal to their score, thus 
beating the Coronado by 2 goals to 1, both goals 
being obtained by Gregory. 


We understand that Tela and Castilla com- 
pete annually at golf for a cup donated by Mr. 
Gooch. We fail to see, however, why they 
don’t give anybody else a chance at it unless 
they are afraid of its leaving Honduras. Possi- 
bly we flatter ourselves, but we have a few 
golfers we think are pretty good, 


—— eel 


At the Hotel Sevilla Biltmore, Havana, on October 4, a banquet was given to representa- 


tives of tourist agencies 


who made the Caribbean cruise on the S.S. “Calamares”. Seated at 
the table (reading from left to right in the p 
Tourist Agent, Richmond, Va.; Alfred Petit, Proprietor Restaurant 


hotograph) are C. D. Alley, Steamship and 
Paris; Demetrio Meana, 


Proprietor Hotel Plaza; J. W. Crump, Colpitts Tourist Co., Providence, R. I.; C. M. Echeverria, 


City Passenger Agent, 
United Fruit Co., Havana; 
E. Weadon; Captain Har- 
ry Spencer, S. S. “Cala- 
mares”; E. B. Jouffret, 
Manager Hotel Sevilla 
Biltmore; A. G. Swope, 
Thomas Cook & Son, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Fausto Si- 
mon, Manager Hotel 
Plaza; W. K. Bowers, Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb Co., 
Boston, Mass.; J. P. Du- 
Vinage, Manager, Havana 
Division, United Fruit 
Co.; J. B. Long, Mellon 
National Bank, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; J. B. Martin, 
Collver Martin Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; W. M. Whit- 
ner, American Chamber of 
Commerce, Havana; J. J. 
Cavanagh, Thomas Cook 
& Son, Chicago, Il. 


Guatemala 


Golf Championship Match Won by L. E. Weaver 


On Sunday morning, Oct. 7, four survivals 
of a spirited elimination match met on the Vir- 
ginia golf course to decide who was the best 
golf player. These four golfers (reading from 
left to right in the photograph), L. E. Weaver, 
J. L. Caleman, B. B. Lewis and F. S. Twitty, 
had defeated all the other good golfers in Vir- 
ginia by keeping “em straight” off the tee and 
in general playing all their clubs correctly. The 
attire worn by Mr. Weaver and Mr. Coleman 
added greatly to their stance and—we fear—in 
Mr. Coleman's case made him a little bashful. 
For, though these “shorts” look like kilts, our 
genial T. Wightman, boss of the railways, was 
visiting us and as he happens to hail from Scot- 
land he knew what a kilt should be. 

There was a 4arge gallery, and so interested 
and excited at times did it become, that while the 
experts were making their tee shots it was im- 
possible to keep some of the gallery from ad- 
dressing the ball. 

Each golfer had signed an efficient caddy to 
assist him in winning the tournament. It was 
said that the caddies had been guaranteed half 
the winnings, if there were any. But Kennedy, 
our Washington State friend, caddy for Mr. 
Weaver, must have said the right thing and told 
him what to do, for Mr. Weaver was as steady 
and deliberate in his play as Hagen or Jones 
could be. We noticed Linquist calling Coleman 
down rather abruptly when the game was about 
half over and from then on Coleman sliced and 
hooked and forgot what he was out there for. 
Lindquist did a very nice job of throwing his 
master’s ball over the commissary to the No. 
2 green. Garrett, from St. Louis, held Mr. 
Twitty steady until they reached the 16th green, 
when Garrett was seen to pull the wrong club 
out of Twitty's golf bag and that mistake caused 
the latter to weaken and lose his lead to Mr. 
Weaver. Mr. Lewis didn’t say much about his 
caddy and we guess he wasn't very proud of 
him. Mr. Veitch didn’t seem to have his mind 
on his work of dealing out clubs and psychologi- 
cal assistance to his—perhaps—champion friend. 
It was also rumored at that time that Mr. 
Veitch had wagered quite a sum of money on 
someone who was playing in the match and he 
was worried about that money and wanted to 
call the wager off—but you know how wagers 
are. 

The game was well played. Mr. Lewis’ drives 
were long and straight, averaging from 200 to 
275 yards straight ahead like an arrow. But 
his approaching irons were bent or twisted, for 
he had difficulty in finding the green. The first 
half of the 18 went along about even up. None 
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of the players was able to hole his long putts. 
Each put the ball close to the pin but not in. 
Twitty didn’t talk much but applied his mind 
to driving and approaching and putting, and the 
score was even up with Mr. Weaver until they 
reached the 17th hole. There Twitty took a 6 
to drop his and Weaver took a 4. On the 18th 
there was another 6 for Twitty and Weaver 
turned in a 5. Lewis was trailing, fighting hard, 
with that big black cigar about chewed up, but 
his score needed 4 strokts to put him in the lead. 

The final scores were: Weaver, 77; Twitty, 
80; Lewis, 81; Coleman, 85. 


Mrs. Victor M. Cutter passed through the 
Division during October on a visit to her father 
in Guatemala City. On her return to Barrios 
she spent one night each in Quirigua and Vir- 
ginia and was entertained at luncheon by all 
the ladies of the Division in Bananera. Her 
stay was all too short and we hope she will 
decide to visit Guatemala again shortly. 


The Division extends congratulations to sev- 
eral families who have recently been visited by 
the stork: 

Mr. and Mrs. N. A. Pike announce the ar- 
rival of a daughter, Gene Babette, on Octo- 
ber 11. 

A son, Page, Jr., was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Page Sharp on August 29. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Millet are the proud par- 
ents of a son born October 20. 


Mr. H. E. Fowler of the Lancetilla Experi- 
ment Station is now with us, in charge of our 
Research Experiments. 


Mr. A. N. Hartman of Dr. Popenoe’s staff 
paid a short visit to Guatemala during October, 
when he went over all our Experimental work. 
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Mr. A. W. Nicholson of our Merchandise 
Department returned from England with his 
bride. The boys will get married when they go 
on leave. We welcome Mrs. Nicholson. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. M. McDonald have re- 
turned from a vacation in the States. 


Motagua District 


Resipine in our midst is a young mar- 
ried couple, the husband being one of our over- 
seers who has given us several years of service. 
The marriage took place last November and the 
couple settled down to the life on the farm. The 
husband was heard to remark during the first 
few months that he was not sure how his wife 
would like the tropics but that he would give it a 
test. 

Their life has been a happy one. Although he 
has remained “one of the boys”, hubby has re- 
frained from stag parties and to all appearances 
is an ideal husband. The young wife is one of 
the prides of the District and is a real farmer- 
ette. She has been seen riding the farm on 
several occasions, helping to round up mules, 
etc. In fact, everything was going along won- 
derfully until another department butted in. 


UNIFRUITCO 


The Railroad Maintenance of Way Depart- 
ment decided that it would like to ascertain 
the life of creosote railroad ties. Our illustri- 
ous Roadmaster has marked certain groups of 
ties and in order to keep a permanent record has 
had notice boards placed near the railroad track 
marking these ties. 

The overseer mentioned above returned to his 
house one noon to find a notice placed by the 
track immediately outside of his house reading: 

TIE TEST 
THIS GROUP STARTED 
NOV. 30. 


Can one blame the husband for wanting to 
know what the Railroad Department has to do 
with his married life? 


Belize 


Mr. C. V. Freeman, who has served the 
Uniteo Frurr Company for the past six years 
in the capacity of Agent at Belize, has been suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Charles Alexander, formerly Su- 
perintendent of Farms, Quirigua District. We 
understand that Mr. Freeman will shortly sail 
for the States to spend his va@ation, returning 
later to the tropics to assume other duties. We 
wish both Mr. Freeman and Mr. Alexander all 
success in their new posts. 


Costa Rica 


New Arrivals: 

Miss Margary Curry and Miss Hazel For- 
ster have joined the ranks of our ever-increasing 
family of stenographers. They say they like 
Limon very much. We're glad they do; so do 
we. 

Guy Davis, Superintendent's office, Siquirres 
District. They say he used to be an umpire in 
one of the Southern Leagues, and after seeing 
him perform, we believe it. Now if we only 
had some ball players, we could have a lot of 
fun. 

Robert Rield, another budding banana cow- 


y. 

Richard Whitton, clerk, Merchandise depart- 
ment. 

Miss Melva John and Miss Thea Hoffman, 
nurses for the Limon Hospital. 


Visitors: 

Don Allen of Mr. MacLeod’s staff came in on 
the steamship Limon September 1. As soon as 
the passenger list was seen, everyone began 
counting the nickels in the cash drawer. 

D. A. McGregor also arrived on the Limon. 
He is still his smiling self and has gained weight 
within the last few months. We presume travel- 


ing on the Great White Fleet accounts tor the 
increased avoirdupois. Why join the Navy and 
see the world? Join the Unitep Frurr Com- 
PANY and be paid considerably more than thirty 
per. 

Dr. Corrigan visited us for about three weeks 
and his diagnosis was that we are far more sani- 
tary than formerly. 

Mrs. Sarah Arnold and Mrs. Margaret Ar- 
nold came in on the Pastores on September 20 
and left for Bocas on the Saramacca ten days 
later. 

Mr. and Mrs. MacGowan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Starr, and Mrs. Connelly and children were 
with us for a few days on their way home to 
Bocas. We understand Bocas will now have a 
ball team. Castilla’s loss is Bocas’ gain. 

Mr. Edward Sibley of the Engineer's De- 
partment was in for a few days to make sure the 
wheels are still going around. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. T. Cloward, father and 
mother of our Assistant Manager, are visiting 
us for a few weeks. 

Dr. Reinking is here searching about for the 
why and wherefore of black cacao beans. 
harvesters may have something to do with it, 
Doc. 


ee 


December, 1928 


Returned Prodigals: ) 

Betty Ocdell, Bill Dresser, Vera Standish, 
Martha Seuss, George Marsh and Johnny 
Magee and family. They were all glad to get 
back; nothing like the tropics. 

Mrs. Fuller and the babies and Mrs. Prince 
and the “Crown Prince” returned on the Ulua 
September 27 to their hard-working husbands. 
Whar a difference the influence of the ladies 
makes. Before they returned, all you got out 
of the Engineering department was a growl. 
Now all is smiles; why, they even ask to do 
things for you! 
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V acationists: 

Roswell Baker, John Kelly, Joseph Pascoe, 
Sidney Scoltock—all cowboys from the fincas. 
No wonder the banana production has fallen off. 
Bob Martin, our deep sea diver, hied his way 
New Yorkwards. Bob dived for some pieces of 
eight the other day and found two old muzzle 
loaders. He was rather disgusted. Rose Bar- 
naby is visiting her sister in Balboa for three 
weeks. Mrs. Hughes and Bobby and Lizla 
Lockwood left for the Golden Gate on the Limon 
October 7. They will all be back; they have 


eaten too many mangoes to stay away. 


Preston 


Tue intelligentsia of Preston have now been 
discovered. At one time they could retire to the 
privacy of their bachelor quarters to indulge in 
literary feasts, when finding the click of billiard 
balls and the pum-pah of jazz in the Hotel Club 
Room not exactly conducive to concentration and 
meditation. 

Now, however, the bookworms are on ex- 
hibition to the avenue paraders, in the new read- 
ing rooms which have been made possible 
through the combined efforts of the UNtrrurrco 
Club and Mr. J. E. Murphy. He it was who, 
by gently coercing a corps of workers into count- 
ing, alphabetizing and labeling books, has at last 
secured reading rooms which compare favorably 
with Boston's best—books well catalogued, 
periodicals carefully bound, newspapers neatly 
arranged in racks, and, most ingenious of ideas, 
chess boards installed. The chess addicts, as 
well as the intelligentsia, now have a haven. The 
Library Committee has a well-planned program. 
The Club has a good accounting system and the 
budget for 1929 shows an appropriation for a 
number of new books every month. A fine suffi- 
ciently prohibitive on the transgressors of the 
seven-day rule will tend to give everyone a 
chance to read the books. 


Mr. William Field Herbert of the Mill Engi- 
neering Department returned from vacation the 
end of September on the M. S. La Playa, with 
Mrs. Herbert, who was until just recently Miss 
Elizabeth O'Niell of the educational depart- 
ment in Guaro. We are glad that Becky has 
decided to move to town permanently and we 
really believe she likes it, for she has already 
cheerfully announced that she is going to live in 
Cuba the rest of her life. 


Mr. M. S. Kidder, formerly Assistant Engi- 
neer in Preston, and now Division Engineer in 
Jamaica, spent a few days here recently. If 


only the airplane service between Kingston and 
Santiago would materialize, Moe could spend 
his week-ends in Cuba, to the satisfaction of 
his friends and adopted family in Preston. 


Professor Leandro §. Souza has returned to 
teach Spanish for another term. As usual, the 
enrollment of students is large. 


Miss Mary O'Niell of Franklin, La., has 
come to Preston to teach the younger genera- 
tion. Mary has already proven herself a tennis 
fan and shows promise of soon winning a posi- 
tion on the Preston Women's Tennis Team. 


Mr. E. W. Heath of the Accounting Depart- 
ment has just returned from vacation accom- 
panied by Mrs. Heath. Another bachelor has 
forsaken his freedom to venture into the sea of 


matrimony. Good luck, Ted! 


The Accounting Department has two new 
members in Miss Marjorie Hunter, formerly 
of the Boston Office, and Miss Ople Beeler, who 
has left the General Motors Corporation to join 
our ranks, Needless to say, the girls were cor- 
dially welcomed by the Division. It looks very 
much as though “co-eding” will be Preston's 
major winter sport this year. 


All loud speakers are not attached to radios. 
Some of them move around on two feet. 

Lunch in a restaurant and hear the men 
broadcasting their business doings. Go to the 
movies and listen to the girls’ “He saids” and 
“I saids”. Harken in the subway, on the street, 
anywhere, to the loud voices telling the world 
about their owners’ affairs. 

It is incredible how little respect many of us 
have for the other fellow’s cars, 
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This is the “Fish Gang” of the 
Mill Engineering Department 
__Mr. Antill, Mr. EU, and Mr. 
Reid, with one of the “small- 
est” sharks eve caught by 
them. They were very apolo- 
getic when they said its length 
was 7% ft., and declared 
things were getting 80 bad 
that they had to be satisfied 
with the smaller ones for the 
present. Mr. Antill hooked the 
shark 
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£ \FTER a lapse of something over two years, 


the interdivisional baseball series between Banes 
and Preston came to life again on Sunday, 
October 27. After very dubious weather for 
two or three days previous to the game, our old 
friend, Jupe Pluv, remembered an engagement 
elsewhere and by Sunday afternoon the weather 
was perfect and the field in fine shape for the 
game. 

In the first half of the first inning, Banes 
proceeded to get a run which was perfectly 
earned. Flandry singled, took second on De- 
maray’s sacrifice, and stole third while Currier 
was striking out. McKenzie’s single brought 
him in, but “Mack” who, by the way, used to 
be a Prestonite, was stranded on first when 
Brennan struck out. 

The Preston team came right back in its 
half and made two runs. Jones popped up a 
fly to shortstop, but Dooley singled and Dom- 
inguez hit a Texas leaguer to left that Brennan 
got his hands on but couldn't hold. As a result 
Dooley took third and Dominguez second. Bell 
then singled, bringing in both Dooley and Dom 
inguez. He took second on McDonough’s roller 
to the pitcher and third on Redmond’s single, 
but Tangney fouled out to Bolin, ending the 
inning. 

There was no scoring in the second inning, 
although both teams got men on bases, but in 
the third Banes had a field day, marking up 
four runs before the rally could be stopped. 
Flandry rolled out to second base, but Demaray 
walked and took second when Currier hit hard 
to second. Jones stopped the ball but could not 
recover quickly enough to get him at first. Mc- 
Kenzie walked, filling the bases and Brennan 
doubled, bringing in three runs. Dudley hit be- 


tween second and first, but Jones threw a little 
wide and Brennan scored, Dudley taking sec- 
ond. He went to third on Bolin’s grounder but 
was left when Richardson fanned. 

Preston got one run back in the last half of 
the same inning on a hit by McDonough, an 
error by the Banes shortstop, a stolen base, and 
a hit by Gonzalez. But from then until the 
seventh both sides went scoreless. 

In the seventh, Banes scored two more runs 
and in the eighth still another. However, Pres- 
ton came back in the last half of the eighth 
with three runs, making the score 8 to 6 for 
Banes, and the game ended with this score. 

While there were a number of errors on both 
sides, the game was exciting and filled with good 
plays. One of the best was in the seventh inning 
when Gonzalez, faking a throw to second to 
catch Gibbons stealing, threw instead to third 
and caught Flandry four feet off the bag. “Pop” 
Diebold of Banes, who officiated as umpire, did 
a very workmanlike job, which is only to be ex- 
pected of as skilled a mechanic as he is. 

After the game, players and spectators ad- 
journed to the American Club where a buffet 
supper was served and dancing was enjoyed un- 
til the arrival of the coach which was to carry 
the happy and victorious visitors back to Banes. 
In spite of the fact that Preston lost, we all en- 
joyed the day and hope that it may be repeated 
in the not too distant future. 


Lives of football men remind us 

They have writ their names in blood, 

And in parting left behind them 

Half their faces in the mud. 
Maryland. 


Cristobal 


A taucuinc tropical sun, that appar- 
ently had no cares nor worries and nothing to 
do but shine and dazzle everything it touched, 
was amusing itself making designs all over the 
dainty little converted sub-chaser, Anachucuna, 
as she lay alongside the mole at Cristobal, rest- 
ing after her week's pick-up on the San Blas 
Coast. There seemed to be a sort of mischiev- 
ous teasing in its dancing rays as though Old 
Sol were saying: “Oho, little boat! You think 
you are tied up for a good long rest, but you're 
not. A strenuous time is before you!” But the 
little Anachucuna, blithely bobbing up and down, 
seemed to reply: “That's all right. I know this 
crowd. I have had them before, and I'm just 
as good a sport as they are!” 

The Anachucuna, one of the little sisters of 
the Great White Fleet, Cristobal Division, is a 
neat, trim craft, in commission now for about 
eighteen months. She is graceful and fast, and 
has the appearance of a little girl racing back 
and forth at play as she makes her trips on the 
banana pick-up between Cristobal and the San 
Blas Coast. And the Anachucuna it was that 
had been selected to carry employees of the Cris- 
tobal Division to Porto Bello on October 21 
for their Outing. 

Phil Hamilton, the jolly and efficient Superin- 
tendent of the Banana Exportation Department, 
was on hand to receive the crowd of holiday- 
makers as they streamed aboard. It included 
everyone on the roster of the Division who was 
not forced by stress of business to remain be- 
hind, and many friends. After the last passen- 
ger had stepped aboard, Captain Foster backed 
his little craft out into the channel and set his 
course for the Strangers Club. The run to the 
Club, though it took but a few minutes, was full 
of moment, for it gave the picnickers time to 
round each other up. There were the usual 
cross-questionings of such gatherings. Would it 
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Porto Bello Bound 
By E. J. Daly 


rain? What kind of good things 
would there be to cat? What 
sort of entertainment would be 
provided? Who would be the 
first to succumb to the rocking 
of the boat? 

Arriving at the Strangers Club an interval of 
about fifty feet of awfully wet-looking water 
between the boat and the Club landing disclosed 
a number of darkies of various hues of black- 
ness swimming. The fun started when someone 
threw a nickel into the water and many kinds 
of fancy diving were thereupon displayed. By 
this time the crowd was in wonderful humor. 
Groups formed and reformed, telling jokes, 
kidding this one, joshing that one, furnishing 
amusement for all. 

During this time one of the Anachucuna’s 
small cockle shell boats was lowered and pro- 
pelled in the direction of the Club by a dusky 
son of Ham, to reappear in a short time with 
several circular containers which bulged in the 
middle, and which had wording in a foreign 
language around the tops. In the midst of 
these receptacles was discerned the red head and 
smiling countenance of Sam Stewart, and a wild 
rush was made to the side to help him and his 
cargo aboard. Many hands made short work 
of the loading and we were soon again under 
way. 

Passing out by Fort de Lessops, the Anachu- 
cuna set her nose for the opening in the cast 
breakwater and was soon making her way under 
the guns of Fort Randolph and out toward 
Farralone Sucia. The weather was glorious, 
the sea smooth, the shore close, and protected 
from the tropical sun under the ship’s awnings, 
the merrymakers sprawled comfortably in 
chairs, on hatches or on the deck. 

After a while it became necessary in the in- 
terests of safety to turn and put further out to 
sea, and some of the ladies grew a little uneasy. 
Then occurred one of the most momentous 
events of the day—the hunt for the cheese. 
Some will contend that cheese is always easy to 
locate, but not so in this case. It had been the 
idea to serve nice graham bread cheese sand- 
wiches when the salt sea air of the Caribbean 
had done it good work. The ship was searched 
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from stem to stern, from truck to keel, but no 
cheese. The frantic search finally unearthed a 
large brown ham in the cool security of the ice 
box, and in a short time everybody was con- 
tentedly munching delicious ham sandwiches. 
We say everybody, for up to this time old Mal- 
de-Mer had not come aboard. While enjoying 
one of these tid-bits someone discovered a piece 
of bone which reminded him of other “bones”, 
so diving into the depths of his trousers pocket 
he unearthed two small cubes and then and 
there proceeded to introduce “African Golf”. 

Jeird and peculiar language then burst forth 
over the fore deck of the ship and even the 
ladies succumbed to the rattling lure of the 
cubes. 

Everything went fine until one of the pretty 
feminine faces was suddenly seen to assume a 
fixed stare which shortly turned into a look of 
deep misery. This seemed a given signal for, as 
though following a leader, the rest of the ladies, 
with few exceptions, were playing the old game 
of Mal-de-Mer. Then several of the men took 
up the ritual and shortly much groaning after 
the fashion of the primitive peoples of the jungle 
was heard. However, after a while, the attacks 
lessened and the crowd forgot this uncomfort- 
able phase of their Outing and the fun started 
again. Then the Anachucuna headed into what 
looked like a solid mass of rock; a small open- 
ing was disclosed and Porto Bello, the “Beauti- 
ful Gate”, was in sight. 


Porro BELLO! What memories this lit- 
tle town brings up! Its name is associated with 
deeds of valor, horrible cruelties and romances of 
by-gone days. Its frowning fortresses testify to 
the might of Spain in the New World. After 
nearly three hundred years these old forts, 
though now crumbling, bear silent tribute to the 
ingenuity, resourcefulness and determination of 
the conquistadores. 

We found it was a day of fiesta at Porto 
Bello. The townspeople were arrayed in their 
best. Startling head-dresses, gaudy costumes, 
and all the rest of the make-up which goes to 
the success of a fiesta were in evidence. The 
Anachucuna gracefully slid in and anchored 
about two hundred yards off shore. Raucously 
blowing her whistle she proclaimed her arrival. 
As her two boats were lowered, a rush was made 
to go ashore for everyone wanted to explore. 
These boats carry only seven passengers each, 
and native dugouts, cayucos, were pressed into 
service. In a little while we were passing 
through the meat market and were on the main 
street of Porto Bello, where grazed the humble 
donkey, the household goat and the omnipresent 
chickens and ducks. 

The Cabilda was a lodestar for the party, as 
was the old cathedral. Even in its crumbling 
and weed-grown state, it proclaims its former 
greatness. 
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Next the cemetery and its boneyard were 
visited, and then we went on to the old fort. 
Its magazines, dungeons, troop-quarters and 
wells, and lying in the same position in which 
they were left by Morgan, the twenty-one iron 
cannon. Underneath peacefully rest the bones 
of the valiant defenders. 

An enterprising citizen of Porto Bello set up 
a tin-type machine and proceeded to take pic- 
tures of the party, and he did a land office busi- 
ness. Then suddenly a dull roar was heard and 
in a corner of the old fort there appeared a 
cloud of blue smoke. Fearing that somthing 
terrible had happened a mad scramble resulted, 
but it was found that because of the fiesta an 
old Lyle gun was being used to proclaim the 
noon hour. Of course one shot was not enough 
for these Americans and the bargainer of the 
crowd proceeded to make a contract with the 
cannoneer for another. After much haggling it 
was agreed that for the sum of twenty reales 
—about fifty cents—a new charge of powder 
could be secured. ‘The second shot, however, 
caused consternation in the town and the in- 
habitants came trooping down to the fort. 

The next thing to attract the merrymakers 
were two native donkeys, a grey and a roan. 
Two men of the party decided to ride tandem 
and were about to start off when one of the 
ladies insisted on accompanying them and after 
much difficulty was hoisted on to the quarter~ 
deck of the roan. In the meantime certain mis- 
chievous members had hurriedly collected a sec- 
ond twenty reales and the cannon once more 
gave a deafening salute. The donkeys jumped, 
likewise the riders, into a nice puddle of black 
oozy earth and a large section of Porto Bello 
mud was carried back to Cristobal. 

Then on the walls of the fort an impromptu 
dance was staged. A new Terpsichorean move- 
ment, entitled the “Porto Bello Ooze”, was in- 
troduced and the dancers indulged in mysterious 
and intricate steps to the accompaniment of ap- 
proving shouts from their audience. A sudden 
shower sent everyone running to the boat land- 
ing and Dave Phillips conveyed the party a few 
at a time back to the Anachucuna in his cov- 
ered launch. As they neared the ship a most 
appetizing odor assaulted their olfactory nerves 
and a terrible longing for food asserted itself. 
Delicious sancocho made by the ship's chef was 
immediately served and calls for second and 
third helpings were heard from all sides. It 
was a luncheon primitively served—tin plates 
and borrow-your-neighbor’s knife—but it all 
soon to the enjoyment and the food sure tasted 
ne. 

Then bathing suits were requisitioned and 
from all sides of the Anachucuna swan dives 
and dives that were not swanlike were made. 
There was much talk of diving for hidden 
treasure, but none was discovered. After the 
party was “all wet” the Anachucuna’s powerful 
engines roared and with a farewell blast of her 
siren she set her course again through the 
“Beautiful Gate” back to Cristobal. 


December, 1928 


The return trip was one of melody. Quar- 
tettes were formed magically. Songbirds were 
discovered, and baritones and sopranos mingled 
their voices with the bass of the resumed crap 
game. After a moment's stop at the Strangers 
Club to deposit Red Stewart and his cylindrical 
receptacles, the Anachucuna raced for the mole 
and soon slid gracefully into’ her berth along- 
side her sister ship, the Jnapaquina. 

Phil Hamilton was unanimously voted a per- 
fect host and was besieged with requests for an 
early repeat. This little excursion certainly 
helped the employees of different departments to 
become acquainted with each other. What 
formerly had been just another clerk, another 
stenographer, became a real person; someone to 
talk to, to really know; somebody to make a 
friend of. From a business standpoint also the 
trip was a real success. It brought department 
in touch with department. It made for closer 
cooperation, and the new employee absorbed 
from the older one the esprit de corps of the 
Cristobal Division. 


Capratn BYRD’'S second ship, the Eleanor 
Bolling, arrived at Cristobal October 5. Prior 
to her arrival, her master sent Cristobal Divi- 
sion several messages, each one of which con- 
cluded with the best wishes of the crew to the 
Unrrep Fruit Company. A short while ago 
a Royal Danish expedition of scientists to the 
South Seas wired the Unrrep Fruit Company, 
Cristobal, of their approaching arrival. There 
was no special reason for the Company to take 
any interest in this expedition, but in some way 
its members had heard that the Unirep Fruit 
Company at Cristobal is an organization of 
service and they felt privileged, therefore, to 
call on us for help in case of need. The same 
thing has happened with Commander Byrd's 
expedition. First it was the City of New York; 
now it is the Eleanor Bolling. We need not 
dwell on our service to these ships—that is a 
matter of record. In passing, we will just state 
that the masters and crews of both the City of 
New York and the Eleanor Bolling were deeply 
appreciative of our efforts to help them while 
at the Isthmus. 

Not alone at Cristobal has the Unirep Fruit 
Company become a synonym for service. All 
through the various Divisions of our great 
Company we receive from all kinds and classes 
of individuals appreciation for service rendered. 
Two U. S. Army airmen, flying from the United 
States to Panama, surveying the airway with 
the object of establishing the possibility of easy 
airmail service from the United States to South 
America, stopped off at Tela. These fliers 
have volumes to tell of the wonderful treat- 
ment and service accorded them by the Unrrep 
Fruir Company. It should be the intention 
of all loyal employees of the Company to see 
that this well-deserved reputation for service is 
upheld. 
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Mr. James J. Heneghan, Asisstant to the Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager at New York, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Heneghan, arrived at Cristobal 
on the S. S. Toloa October 1. Mr. and Mrs. 
Heneghan have been married for over three 
years but this is the first opportunity they have 
had for a honeymoon. The Crown Prince of 
the Heneghan family, James Jr., remained at 
home. In the Heneghan party were Mr. Mce- 
Grath, Agent of the Unrrep Fruirr Company 
at Woburn, Mass., and Mrs. McGrath. This 
aggregation of Irish nobility was accompanied 
by a “Uitlander”, by name Aylsworth, who is 
our Agent at Providence, R. I. This jolly party 
thoroughly enjoyed their trip to the Isthmus. 


Miss Alberta Powers, of the Banana Ex- 
portation Department, sailed for New York 
on vacation on the Ulua September 30. 


Mr. H. 8S. Blair, Manager of the Chiriqui 
Land Company, was a visitor to Cristobal Octo- 
ber 7 to meet his son Sterling, who is returning 
from his vacation in the States, 


Bill Boschen, Agent of the Unrrep Frurr 
Company at Port Limon, Costa Rica, was an- 
other recent visitor. Mr. Boschen is an old and 
valued employee of the Unrrep Frurr Com- 
PANY, and is well known at Cristobal. Bill 
was kept very busy communing with his many 
friends prior to his departure for Limon on 


the Limon October 5. 
Mr. E, W. Sibley, of the Chief Engineer's 


office, Boston Division, returned from Chiriqui 
and sailed for Puerto Castilla on the Heredia 


October 8. 


Miss Wally Arosemena and her brothers, 
Bey and Vasco, children of His Excellency, Don 
Florencio Arosemena, President of the Republic 
of Panama, sailed for New York on the Toloa 
October 7, to complete their studies in the 
United States. 


Dr. Julio Morales Cuello, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary of Cuba to the inauguration of Don Floren- 
cio Arosemena as President of the Republic of 
Panama, which took place at Panama City Octo- 
a : returned to Havana on the Toloa Octo- 

cus 


Bill Hughes, statistical expert in the General 

ce, Boston, was a cruise passenger on the 
Calamares at Cristobal October 8. Bill is 
somewhat of a tropical tramp, if we may be 
permitted to use this worm-eaten appellation. 
Barrios was graced some years ago by the pres- 
ence of William; he was Division Accountant 
at that port. During his stay at Cristobal he 
was entertained by Mr. J. G. McClure. 


Mr. Warren Coward, Chief of the Traffic 
Bureau in the General Office, also made the 
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cruise on the Calamares. 
Mr. Coward raised the hopes of many _un- 
sophisticated debutantes. He left on the Cala- 
mares for Port Limon after a complete and 


enjoyable trip through the Isthmus. 


Also enjoying a tropical cruise on the 
Calamares were Mr. and Mrs. George 
Farraher. At Cristobal, the Farrahers were 
entertained by Mr. J. G. McClure and several 
members of his staff. After enjoying all the 
points of interest on the Isthmus, these newly- 
weds proceeded to Port Limon. Mr. Farraher 
is in the office of the UNITED Fruit Company's 
Insurance Adjuster at Boston. 


Captain and Mrs. D. W. McLellan arrived 
at Cristobal on the Tivives October 11. Cap- 
tain McLellan’s object in making this trip was 
to relieve Captain K. Bauer of the S. S. San 
Mateo, who returns to New York on the Cala- 
mares October 14. Captain Bauer has been 
wandering back and forth between Port Limon 
and San Francisco through the Canal for al- 
most a year, and feels that the time has ar- 
rived when he must return to the bosom of his 
family. 


Mr. J. J. Carr, who has been Chief Officer of 
the Santa Marta, has decided to travel, effec- 
tive October 12, which, by the way, is an 


auspicious day to start out on a travel tour by 


sea. Mr. Carr enters the San Francisco ser- 
vice as Chief Officer of the San Mateo. 


The man who steps out of the Chief Officer’s 
room aboard the San Mateo to allow Chief 
Officer Carr to take up his lodging therein is 
Mr. C. Peterkin. While the personnel of the 
San Mateo will rejoice over their fortune in 
having Mr. Carr as Mate, they are unfortunate 
in losing Mr. Peterkin, who, with his banjo, his 
pipe, and his fund of sea stories, is an enter- 
tainer par excellence. We have many pleasant 
memories of days and evenings passed listening 
to tales of the sea on fighting ships of Uncle 
Sam, fishing schooners off the Newfoundland 
Coast, American passenger liners, and ships of 
the Great White Fleet. When the day is done 
and the Southern Cross is peeping at us from 
its point of vantage in the sky, and the restless 
waters of the Pacific are slapping the sides of 
the staunch little fruit liner ploughing her way 
northward, the hour for reminiscence has come, 
and Peterkin, intermingling his stories with his 
banjo selections, is an enjoyable companion. We 
sincerely wish him all that is good in his new 
position, whatever it may be, with the Great 
White Fleet. 


Mr. Carl Krauth, newly appointed Division 
Accountant at Port Limon, Costa Rica, arrived 
at Cristobal on the S. S. Pastores, October 15, 
on his way to Port Limon to resume the duties 
of his new position, We have been so used to 
seeing Carl's smiling face as he passed back and 
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forth while Traveling Auditor that we shall miss 
him. According to reliable rumor, the princi- 
pal reason for Carl’s settling down in Costa 
Rica is that he has met so many nice-looking 
girls in his travels through the Divisions that 
both his heart and his bank roll are in bad shape. 


Mr. L. A. McLeod, newly appointed Travel- 
ing Auditor, passed through Cristobal October 
15. Mr. McLeod was on his way to Limon to 
install Mr. Krauth as Division Accountant. 
During his sojourn on the Isthmus, he spent 
his time renewing old acquaintances, of whom 
he has many at this point. 


“Bill” Keating, Chief Clerk of the Account- 
ing Department, Panama Division, was a visitor 
at Cristobal over the week-end of October 13. 


One of the most distinctive social events of 
the week ending October 27 was the party given 
by Messrs. Ken Osborne and Bud Seale, of the 
Accounting and Passenger Departments respec- 
tively, in their commodious apartment in New 
Cristobal. Those fortunate enough to be in- 
vited to this party were the Misses Kirby Fer- 
guson, Curly Reiss, Janice Scott, Ruby John- 
son, Lieutenant and Mrs. L. Scheck, Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Blailock, Lieutenant and Mrs. Harry 
Ferguson, Jr., Lieutenant S. W. Hosea, Mr. 
A. Gallagher and Mr. Sam Stewart. 

Mrs. Harry Ferguson, Jr., acted as hostess. 
The good things to eat and drink were many 
and varied. During the evening “Slim” Gal- 
lagher was requested to give his famous imper- 
sonation of a “Sheik of the Desert”, and began 
it attired in resplendent burnous robes. ‘This 
started a parade back and forth along the Ave- 
nue amid much merriment. Late in the evening 
a swimming party was organized, and after dis- 
porting in the sapphire waters of Limon Bay, 
under the glorious tropical moon, the merry- 
makers returned and partook of a midnight 
lunch. The party was voted a wonderful suc- 
cess. There is no doubt as to the popularity 
of these two young and eligible bachelors. 


Mr. J. M. Hall, Chief Clerk of the Ac- 
counting Department at Kingston, Jamaica, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Hall, was a visitor to 
Cristobal during the week ending October 27. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hall were entertained by Mr. 
J. G. McClure, our Division Accountant, and 
they thoroughly enjoyed their visit. 


Mr. J. T. McLaughlin, in charge of the Voy- 
age Bureau at New York, was a visitor to 
Cristobal, October 25, and took much pleasure 
in visiting the points of interest on the Isthmus. 


One of the amusing incidents of the Division 
outing at Porto Bello, October 21, was Luke 
O'Neill's endeavor to carry Curly Reiss to the 
forward end of the boat after she had become 
seasick in a heavy sea, on the return trip. 

Curly weighs but eighty-two pounds, soaking 
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wet, which she was at the time, the slippery 
conditions of the deck, the heaving and pitching 
of the boat, and the fact that standing room 
was at a premium, more than taxed the capac- 
ities of our friend Luke. 

G. P. Smith will have to find new dance part- 
ners, as the girls have decided to boycott him, 
because of his activities with the salt pork dur- 
ing the voyage. 

Does anybody know the identity of the lady 
who put her foot in the bucket? 

One of the athletic events of the day was the 
leap of Miss Hilliard from the battlements of 
the fort down upon the quarter-deck of the roan 


pony. 


A visitor to Cristobal during the week of Oc- 
tober 27 was Mr. E. C. Adams, Manager of 
Panama Division. Mr. Adams was passing 
through Cristobal on his return from vacation 
spent in the States. He was looking extremely 
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well, and we sincerely hope he will continue so. 


We announce with regret the resignation of 
Miss Kathryn Lambert as stenographer in the 
Freight Department at Cristobal, due to ill 
health. This little lady is leaving for Denver, 
Colo., at an early date. Miss Lambert will be 
missed from the Freight Department, as her 
pleasant personality endeared her to every em- 
ployee. 


Dr. and Mrs. F. Haley, who are on their wed- 
ding trip, arrived at Cristobal on the Zacapa 
October 25, and left for New York on the Ulua 
October 28. Mrs. Haley was formerly a mem- 
ber of the Marine staff at New York. 


Mr. Tony Daly, of the Accounting Depart- 
ment, sailed on the Bowden October 25, bound 
for Armila Farms in the interests of the Ac- 
counting Department. 


Tela 


Tela Takes Two from U. S. S. Tulsa 


"Tera added two more games to her long 
string of wins by taking two close decisions from 
the U. S. S. Tulsa on September 22 and 23 by 
scores of 5 to 2 and 11 to 8. 

The first game featured the brilliant pitch- 
ing of Finnigan of Tela, when he allowed only 
4 hits and struck out 12 men in seven innings. 
Such pitching is enough to win any old ball 
game. ‘Nuf sed. 

The second contest was a slugfest, with Tela 
coming out on the long end of the score after a 
sensational rally in the ninth inning, started 
when Wright singled sharply to center after 
two men were down and two strikes were called 
on him. Until that hit it looked like Tulsa's 
game. Following in rapid succession, Warren 
and McMullen singled over second, Whitting- 
ton doubled to left field and Girdner singled 
through second, netting a total of four runs and 
putting the game on ice for Tela just as Finni- 
gan, who took over the hurling duties after 
Wright had gotten in a bad hole in the third, 
was getting right, and held the visitors easily in 
their half of the ninth, the first man up ground- 
ing out to McMullen and the next two whiffing, 
bringing the total strike-outs to eight for the 
smiling boilermaker in the 6 2/3 innings he 


toiled. Captain McMullen showed the way for 
his mates in hitting, getting four safeties in five 
tries; Girdner also had a big day, getting three 
safe blows in five trips to the plate; while 
Wright and Whittington each got a pair in 
four and five times up respectively. 

Scores of the two games were as follows: 


First Game, September 22, 1928 
TOO MUCH FINNIGAN 
AB 


Tela R H PO AE 
Warren, 3b. ........ St oe hs 
McMullen, ss. ...... 2.” Oe 846 
Whittington, Ib. .... 3 2 2 6 0 O 
WRSTIET. So. acne a A eT Se 
Cn OO | See S| te) 2 NOS Owe 
BRATION, (As ss vicisse0 2 3B A Ae i Sp 
Oo 5 eae a a ee 
Beuchot, cf. ........ 3 ee ee ee 
Finnigan, p. ........ Sse | ee a aD 
Balderach, 2b. ...... 0. SOB 
WROnerte Sis copiscet 3. Sab “Be “Ge 

23° Si 7 ae ae 

Tulsa AB R H PO A E 
Caldontt ss oxcsias<e See ee Rat Ge aS 
Bs 3: Oa sO a0 
ETE AY Geert SO ee Cee 
Kaenzig, 3b. ........ 3 0) Dia, hae 
Lethonen, ss. ....... $4 Bo Bea Oe 
LaRose, 2b. ........ 3) O Ore a oO 
Fe ae |r 2: Oe) 2268's eee 
To eee 2 BeOS oe 
ROIRCY, Cosine eid 2 Asti oe “oe 

2: 2: &. 1s Aes 

*Roberts batted for Shaffer in fifth. 

MIRE cAvek doin $a. 002000 0—2 
5 cae Ga ee a 1020 2.0 %—5 
Summary: Two-base hits—Girdner. Three- 


base hits—Caldon. Stolen bases—McMullen, 
Kaiser. Double plays—Sauriol to LaRose to 


. 


Lazott. Innings pitched—By Finnigan 7, 2 
runs, 4 hits; by Sauriol 6, 5 runs, 7 hits. Struck 
out—By Finnigan 12; by Sauriol 4. Bases on 
balls—Off Sauriol 3. Left on bases—Tela 6, 
Tulsa 1. Umpires—Jacobs and Lavelle. 


Second Game, September 23, 1928 


THAT NINTH INNING RALLY 


Tela AB R H PO A E 
Warren, 30. :i/siscveas y ey Sy ee 1 1 
McMullen, ss. ...... sae. O S30 
Whittington, Ib. .... 5 3 2 8 O O 
Gudner: 16.:...050n sipoene” &-.0 1 
Caville.: 08. -<turanere 5 1 1 ( 0 0 
Finnigan, 2b-p. ...-. 4.0210 ..0 3 1 
Beuchot, Ss ee 2 0 l 0 0 0 
Roverts: Gs issaehea 3 0 0 5 3 0 
TR Ee eo eS 2ir-6.0 0 8 
Wright, p.-cf.-c. ..... YASS ESS a re 0 
Balderach, 2b. .....+. Get 2): OA i 
CRalter. Cfo. o-sccsceee 8 0 O 1 0 0 

30) ‘Ate tS: 27. ti 3 

Tulsa AB R H PO A E 
ee Se) OC a 2 l 2 0 0 
Savior, Tb: «sas% OO Fr a 2 
Caldon, cf.-2b. ...... 3 0 2 5 l 0 
LaRose, GC, cle. 646.69; 4 1 3 7 0 0 
arte 2. <4ionhoed Oo. GF Oo 3.0 1 
Dodge, 3b. 5 l 2 0 0 0 
Kaenzig, $8. ........ ce Zi <3 2) 
Reah. Th xs co scehns fae te 8-9 
Toomajian, p. jccdika wes &§ 
Sauriol, cf. ie Coie | Re 0 Oo 
*Latman Kk Oo .0. ° 6 0 

ET 7 ae 4 a 

*Latman batted for Ryan in ninth. 

Tile ..cccu) 3... O20 2-5-0 '.0 4—I1! 
Tee «ica [SQ 2-6. Fo 8 
Summary: Two-base hits — Whittington, 


Balderach, LaRose. Stolen bases—McMullen, 
Coville, Finnigan, Kaiser, Saylor, Caldon 2, La- 
Rose, Korlick, Kaenzig. Sacrifice hits—Warren, 
Girdner, Caldon 2, Toomajian. Hit by pitcher 
—By Toomajian, Warren, Shaffer. Innings 
pitched—By Lawyer 1, 1 run, 2 hits; by Wright, 
1 1/3, 4 runs, 4 hits; by Finnigan, 6 
2/3, 3 runs, 6 hits; by Toomajian 9, 11 runs, 
15 hits. Bases on balls—Off Lawyer 2; off 
Wright 1; off Finnigan 1; off Toomajian 4. 
Left on bases—Tela 12, Tulsa 8. Umpires 


Jacobs and Lavelle. 


Tue U. S. S. Tulsa was here on September 
22 and 23 and the officers and crew were highly 
entertained by the Tela Railroad Company. 
Sightseeing on motor cars to Lancetilla and 
other points of interest was in order throughout 
the two days. A special train took a part of 
she crew through the banana cultivations in San 
Alejo. Close and exciting baseball games fea- 
tured the entertainment during the afternoon of 
each day. A dance was given in the Mess Hall 
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each night, with music furnished by our local 
colored jazz band and the marimba. 


On Thursday night, October 11, the old 
timers of this Division had the pleasure of en- 
tertaining Mr. E. S. Whitman, kditor of FRUIT 
DispATCH magazine, with a real Garsaud gum- 
bo dinner at Mr. Burnham's house. “Whit” 
stated that this certainly reminded him of old 
times when he belonged to the Tela crowd. 
Among those attending the dinner were Messrs. 
Goodell, Thomas, Speh and Lothrop, and Dr. 
Nutter, Dr. Whittaker and others. 


Extracts From Tera News BULLeTin 
S. S. Atenas: Mrs. D. Popenoe and Dorothy 
have returned after doing research work in the 
States. From vacation: Mr. and Mrs. Dinty 
Moore and son; Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Hoga- 
hoom: Mr. W. Painter and Mr. A. P. Willis. 


Catherine Gibson, pretty little daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. M. S. Gibson, who holds 
the title of the most popular baby in 
Tela, this honor having been conferred by 
popular vote at a recent bazaar for the 
Tela Baseball Club. Mr. Gibson is one 
of the Tela Railroad Company's at- 
torneys 


Baseball Bazaar: The Bazaar was a huge 
success, thanks to Mrs. Goodell and her com- 
mittee, and to various others who worked hard 
at the Bazaar itself, Louis Doubleday, E. F. 
Speh and A. W. Graves. Also Mrs. Nutter, 
Mrs. Moore and Miss Weaver. The three for- 
mer saw one another the next morning and their 
only means of conversation was the deaf and 
dumb alphabet. Money prizes were won by 
Miss Washington, C. W. Eyles, C. A. Murphy 
and Jose Connor. Progreso has not turned in 
its board yet and so will be announced later 
lohnny Le Sage won the goat! He would! 
What with macaws, chickens, turkeys, cakes. 


a ES ae a 


PS terrane 
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vanity bags (won chiefly by men) and _ liquors 
(won by the ladies), the selection was excellent. 
The baby contest was won by Mr. and Mrs. 
Gibson's baby girl, with Mike Dew’s child and 
the Nolte twins close behind. The Thompson 
jazz orchestra supplied music during the inter- 
vals and everyone took advantage and danced. 
The amount aimed at was $800, and the fence 
was well cleared. 


Castilla Golf Match: The golf representa- 
tives, Mr. R. K. Thomas, Mr. P. Otter, Dr. 
Whitaker and Mr. V. T. Mais, who played 
Castilla, returned on Sunday morning on the 
S. S. San Blas. The Corocito course is a very 
tricky one, very short, and full of traps; so it is 
not surprising that we lost. 


Ladies Golf Tournament: The final of the 
fadies’ golf cup tournament between Mrs. R. B. 
Nutter and Miss Sue Weaver resulted in a win 
for Miss Weaver by 6 up and 5 to go out of 36 
holes. The cup was presented after the match, 


on the course, by Mr. R. K. Thomas. Con- 
gratulations, Sue! Better luck next time, 
Bobbie! 


This tournament was the second time the 
cup has been played for, Mrs. Nutter having 
won it last year, Now Miss Weaver's name 
also will be engraved on the cup. 


8. 8. Iriona: Sailed on the Jriona for New 
Orleans on vacation: Mr. W. L. Cambre, Su- 
perintendent Ulua -District; Mr. W. W. Pate, 
Soil Chemist; Mr. H. Dodd, Draftsman; Mr. 
and Mrs. Hardy, Transportation Department. 
Miss B. M. Stringer, Matron at the Hospital, 
left on an urgent visit home owing to the serious 
illness of her mother. 


Swimming Contest: Mr. M. F. Bos, Jr., of 
Progreso District, won the swimming contest, 
beating Victor Cottone by head and shoulders. 
It was an extremely close race. After the race 
Victor gave an exhibition of fancy diving, at 
which he excels. We congratulate Mr. Bos on 
his victory. 


Tela Racing Association Dance: A most suc- 
cessful dance was held in the Mess Hall, to 
music by the Tela Marimba Jazz Band. In 
the competition dance honors were won by Mr. 
M. D. Lothrop and Mrs. Lothrop who danced 
one of the most graceful fox trots ever seen in 
Tela. Mrs. George Ascough and Mr. E. 
O'Brien, also Mrs. E. O’Brien and Mr. Jack 
Lavalle were among the leaders, the former two 
winning first prize on two occasions. Mr. 
Matute gave an exhibition of the Charleston. 
In the raffle for the Sweepstake tickets, Mr. 
Sperling and Jack Lavalle each won a $100 book 
on an investment of $3. Louis Doubleday as 
usual worked like a Trojan to make a success 
of the dance and he succeeded 100 per cent. 


8. 8. Abangarez: Bob Beasley (brother of J. 
G. and Buck) with his wife and baby girl ar- 
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rived on the Abangarez. He is to work in the 
Manager's Office. Bob is an old timer of this 
Division and we wish him and his family a 
hearty welcome. Mrs, George Evans and Mary 
Evans also returned. Mr. C. Hale, Sanitary 
Inspector, arrived from Barrios, 


Personalities: Mr. Lee Hunsinger, Chief En- 
gineer, Castilla Division, passed through Tela 
en route on vacation, and sailed for New York 
on the S. S. Castilla. Dr. R. Connor arrived 
from Barrios on the Victor and also sailed on 
the Castilla. Miss E. T. Rubert arrived on the 
S. S. San Benito for the Accounting Office, as a 
stenographer. Mr. A. J. Hopper, Tractor Me- 
chanic, Progreso and Ulua Districts, sailed on 
the S. S. Samala for England. Mr. S. W. 
Dabrowski left for Boston on the S$. S. San Blas, 
on vacation. Mr. E. H. Burnham returned on 
the §. S. T'urrialba, atter vacation and a business 
trip. Mrs. V. T. Mais and Vereka returned 
from Castilla with the golf players on the San 
Blas. Mr. E. S. Whitman and his wife are 
here on a visit to this Division, Mr. Whitman 
is now editor of the Fruit Dispatch Magazine. 
He commenced his career with the Company as 
a Timekeeper in Progreso District, and later 
was secretary to the Manager. Mr. W 
Hallowell left on the Boston boat, on vaca- 
tion. 


Mr. A. N. Hartman has been appointed As- 
sistant to the Director of Agricultural Experi- 
ments. We wish to congratulate him. 


Mr. John Miller, an old Tela Farm man, and 
now Agronomist, Truxillo Railroad Company, 
is in Tela studying experiments under Dr. Pope- 
noe’s control, and giving a line-up on pruning 
work done at Castilla. “Marse John” as he is 
familiarly known is now married, but he left 
his wife at Castilla. We regret that as many 
would like to meet Mrs. Marse John. 


S. 8. Abangarez: Sailed on the Abangarez— 
Mr. E. H. Burnham; Miss Youngstrom, sister 
of Mr. J. A. Youngstrom, of Guaymas, after a 
visit to her brother. 


The Sealed Verdict 


An old judge, born and reared in the Kentucky 
backwoods country, was trying an important civil 
case. The opposing attorneys, imported from 
Louisville for the occasion, had made many fiery 
speeches. One had launched on his impassioned 
final plea, while the other sat quietly marshalling 
his army of words. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the judge, “I sure 
enjoy good orations, and you are wonderful, but 
at home I have some hogs to be fed and some 
drying tobaccer to be tended, so I’m going on 
leave. Go right ahead and finish that oratory, and 
when you get done, open this envelope I sealed 
yesterday. In it you will find a slip of paper 
on which I have written my decision.” 


Merry Chrishmos frony 
he Ponome Division. 


Drat ntributed by Georges 'dmet 


er 


Boston 


Employment Department 


We are glad to have Mr. Whitlock back 
from his latest trip south, during which he 
visited New Orleans, Costa Rica, Cristobal, 
Chiriqui, Colombia and Jamaica. He was par- 
ticularly interested in the development work be- 
ing done at Chiriqui, in the progress of new 
employees, and in personnel requirements for 
the future. 


Mr. and Mrs. George P. Farraher have re- 
cently returned from their honeymoon trip to 
the tropics and are now at home to their many 
friends. 


Engineering Department 


Mar E. W. SIBLEY has almost completed 
his inspection tour of the various tropical proj- 
ects and is expected to return within a few 
weeks. 


Mr. M. Graham Murdock returned from 
vacation with the kind of smile on his counte- 
nance which accompanies unusual happiness. And 
why shouldn’t he be happy—for we have learned 
of his marriage on October 6 to Miss Bertha 
L. Priest. The Drafting Room force sent 
heartiest congratulations and good wishes to the 
happy couple. They also joined in the gift of 
a beautiful painting made by R. F. Brundage. 


Mr. B. H. Brown is completing his studies at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In 
spite of heavy demands made upon him by the 
schedule he is carrying, he manages to give us 
part time assistance. 


Law Department 


Me CHITTENDEN on his way into the 
Law Department the other day was heard to 
remark, “What's the idea! I had to wade 
through a sea of lawyers to get into the De- 
partment.” He was referring to the two sen- 
tinels stationed near the door at the entrance 
to the Law Department. They are located 
there because there is no room elsewhere for 
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them—not to keep the female stenographers and 
secretaries from gaining access to the offices of 
the eligible (?) bachelors, 


Accounting Department 


Our hard-working and indispensable Henry 
Palmer and his assistant, Dennis O'Riordan, 
never have had any of their deeds recorded. 
They have always passed unheralded and un- 
sung. For this reason the Accounting Depart- 
ment wishes to offer on this month's bill the 
well-known vaudeville team of Henry & Dennis 
in their latest Roof Garden Specialty “Take 
Down the Awnings—Winter Draws On”. 
Scenes by the American Awning Company, mu- 
sic by request and costumes by “Good House- 
cleaning”. 


No more will that disciple of punctuality, 
“Doug” Thompson, flay the late and tardy ones 
with his burning gaze, for Doug has risen from 
the ranks to the Radio Bureau replacing Mr. 
Brennan who resigned. Doug attributes his 
success to I. C. S. and constant reading of The 
Literary Digest, Y outh’s Home Companion, and 
Farm and Fireside. Now in charge of rates, 
Doug will be glad to supply the necessary in- 
formation to those who wish to send messages 
to East Boston, Chelsea and other foreign lands. 
At the same time we wish to welcome his suc- 
cessor, Clifton Turner, into our ever-growing 
fraternity and ask him to give us a break now 
and then on his “Swindle Sheet”. Because bug- 
gies really do break down or the Flivver goes 
Democratic and develops “housemaid’s knee”. 


Keeping in step with the autumn vogue, Mr. 
Louis Sisto has gone stylish and had his tonsils 
removed. Emma Riccio gave us the name of the 
hospital but you can’t tell us he didn’t go to 
one of those tonsorial parlors. 


George Hansis, one of the original Wah- 
Whoo-Wah boys—all the way from the Hills 
of Hanover, ladies and gentlemen—has signed 
up with us for an unlimited engagement. We 
hope he makes it unlimited, because he is O. K. 
Georgie was only here a short time before he 
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bought himself a pair of “cheaters” and now he 
looks like the rest of us. 

When he learns the jargon of pink book, 
brown book, frogs and switches and 15 cent 
lunches, he will be one of us. 


You can’t keep any real news out of the press, 
hence The Haverhill Herald came forth with 
the following delightful item: 

Mrs. L. W. Tarbox, 22 Howard St., 
Haverhill, announces the engagement of 
her daughter, Freda L., to Norman D. 
Stearns, son of Mr. and Mrs. James H. 
Stearns, 32 Reed Avenue, this city. 
Apparently Freda has gone the way of all 

good stenos. Norman is a lucky boy and we 
could tell him he’s getting a very competent girl 
judging from the way Freda has handled “Bill” 
Lamprey and the rest of the All Star Cast of 
Radioland. 


Mae Thomas must have been reading Bernarr 
MacFadden, for a certain in-town “Gym” is 
housing her activities several nights a week. We 
advise all and sundry not to rant around Maisie 
and try to give her a blast on how reports 
should be typed, for included in this able young 
lady’s bag of tricks is some newly learned jiu- 
jutsu and the rude one may find himself parked 
on top of the hat rack or groveling among the 
1920 Inventories which are usually neatly filed 
on the first shelf from the ceiling. 


We think Arthur Nelson should negotiate for 
the services of Mr. Kuebler as his first assist- 
ant. The way little Arthur, Jr., on his first 
visit to the office, billed and cooed on Mr. 
Kuebler's spacious lap certainly showed that 
our worthy Chief Clerk has “It” when it comes 
to the babies. We suppose that Arthur, Jr. 
gurgled “We men must stick together” when he 
was safely ensconced ‘neath Mr. Kuebler’s arm 
after having escaped the feminine contingent 
with “Isn't he cute, cunning, darling” and other 
appropriate expressions. He’s a great boy, 
Arthur. How about the Company getting an 
option on his services when he comes of age? 


We know that Lil Walsh's fame as a comp- 
tometer operator is well known locally, but we 
didn’t think it had spread as far as Banes. To 
make a long story longer, Mr. M. J. Reagan 
decided that the Banes boys, commonly known 
as the specie “Sugar Daddies” as distinguished 
from their worthy brethren the “Banana 
Benders”, needed a “Sugar Mama” so they took 
li'l Lillums from us. Lil leaves us with our 
heartiest congratulations and wishes of good 
success accompanying her. We hope that the 
folks down there appreciate her, for there's al- 
ways a place for her here in the G. oO. 


The following note was received by one of the 
boys from our Librarian, Miss Noyes: “If you 
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have ‘Your Money’s Worth’ kindly call Miss 
Noyes.” “Hildie’ must be getting after those 
lads who get a good book from the library, read 
it, then file it on top of the ice chest and forget 
it while there’s a list a mile long waiting for the 
book. 


Central Filing Department 


Everyone in Room 1022 extends sincere 
sympathy to Miss Anna Powers and the other 
members of her family, upon the sudden death 
of her mother. 


We are glad that Miss Louise Brophy will 
be with us permanently. Louise was one of our 
“vacation” girls. 


Marine Department 


Now that Georgie Weir has returned, 
everybody's happy. Just another proof that 
“they always come back.” 


We have added Mr. William McGonagle, 
“that chubby boy from Banes” to our staff, and 
although we must admit we don’t know him 
very well it is our hope that the Unirruitco 
dances will help us to become better acquainted. 


Stenographic Department 


Mauss MAY WAKEFIELD was with us 
just long enough to get acquainted. She has 
been transferred to the office of Mr. McManus, 
where she is fast becoming his right-hand “man”. 


Tropical Divisions 


Tue Tropical Department collectively and 
individually congratulates Mr. A. A. Pollan on 
his new position as General Manager of Tropi- 
cal Banana Divisions. 

Mr. Pollan has just left for a short trip to 
Guatemala and Honduras, accompanied by Mr. 
T. J. Barnett. 


Mr. E. W. Peterson of Santa Marta has 
been spending some weeks in the General Office, 
helping turn the wheels of tropical progress. 
We were all very glad to have him here with 
us and hope he enjoyed his stay, even though 
he was unable to close his desk promptly at five 
o'clock. 


Mr. Eustace S$. Walker, Assistant to Man- 
ager of the Preston Division, spent a few days 
in Boston around election time. His time was 
divided between trying to work and wondering 
how we did any work at all in the General 
Office during those exciting days. He heard 
many soap box speeches on all kinds of sub- 
jects connected more or less directly with the 
election. 


Library Review 


Railroading 

One Hunorep Years or AMERICAN RAIL- 
ROADING, by John W. Starr. 

A stupendous story carefully documented— 
authentic as well as original—fascinating as 
well as important—of American railroads from 
their romantic beginnings a century ago down to 
their present state of high development and 
efficiency. 

The author, a man connected with one of the 
foremost railroads in this country, has, during 
the course of his research, not only been in 
touch with the heads of practically every major 
railroad system in this country, but has found 
a great deal of new and original material—rare 
prints, corporate histories, maps, railroad pub- 
lications, propaganda schemes, and much here- 
tofore unpublished data. 

The book contains many interesting illustra- 
tions and amusing incidents. 


History and Diplomacy : 

Tue New Map or Soutn America, by Her- 
bert Adams Gibbons. 

A timely and stimulating volume in which the 
author visualizes South America of today both 
geographically and politically. 

“Enough is given in brief compass about all 
the countries of the continent to enable the 
reader to have an intelligent appreciation of the 
South American attitude toward the rest of the 
world, and the influence of the South American 
countries in international affairs.” 

The chapters on “The Monroe Doctrine” and 
“Pan Americanism” should prove of special in- 
terest and importance to those interested in the 
foreign policies of the United States. 


Biography 

FrosisHer: Tue Lire Story or a Great 
Sea Apventurer, by William McFee. 

The valiant life story of a areat sea adven- 
turer, who piloted three expeditions to Green- 
land through icebergs and roaring gales in a 
fruitless search for gold, defended his ship 
against four Spanish galleasses in the battle of 
the Spanish Armada, and finally died in action, 
serving Queen Elizabeth and his own ambition. 


Agriculture 

Tue Tropicar Crops, by Otis W. Barrett. 

A book in which the author (who during the 
last thirty-five years has held some of the high- 
est positions in the agricultural profession in 
Mexico, Porto Rico, the Philippines, the Canal 
Zone, Portuguese East Africa, and West Africa, 
and has therefore had exceptional opportunities 
to understand all branches of agriculture in the 
tropics) deals in a popular manner with the 
practice of agriculture in tropical regions, giv- 
ing a discussion of cropping systems and meth- 
ods of growing the leading products. 


Fiction 
Pitcrims or Apversity, by William McFee. 
One of the season's best sea novels, thrilling 
in adventure, amazing in treatment, with a love 
romance full of unexpected drama between 
James Wishart, a young Scotchman who sets 
out to find adventure as third engineer on the 
“old Candleshoe” and a clever and exotic young 

Costaraguan girl, Y olando. 


Tue Coast or Inraicue, by Whitman Cham- 
bers. 

An adventurous, colorful, and fast-moving 
tale of intrigues and revolutions, in which a 
young American engineer (formerly a college 
football star), a Spanish beauty, the lovely 
daughter of the American consul, and the Presi- 
dent of a Central American republic, become 
involved in a desperate fight for a valuable 
mining concession in Central America. 


Tue Dark Istanpn, by Charles Collins and 
Gene Markey. 

A modern mystery story, full of the glamor 
of the South Seas today. 

Sunken treasure, fortune hunters, deep-sea 
divers, and a courageous and daring heroine all 
play important roles in this exciting tale. 


Tue Sentimentauists, by Dale Collins. 

A story of Cap'n Abel Whelan, which not only 
is touched with glamor, tenderness, and brutal 
roughness, but compels the interest, and re- 
mains a riddle until the last chapter. 


Reference Travel Book 
Tue Carispean Cruise, by Harry L. Foster. 
An informal but informative guide to the 
West Indies, Wenexuela, Colombia, Central 
America, and the Gulf Coast of Mexico. 
It is illustrated throughout and contains maps. 


Magazine Articles 

Pace-Sertine iN THE Tropics, by Victor M. 
Cutter, (The Magazine of Business, October, 
1928). 

A most interesting as well as instructive 
article by Mr. Cutter, in which he not only 
gives a brief résumé of his experience as time- 
keeper on one of the Company's banana farms 
in the tropics, but emphasizes the important part 
that men, aggressive men who are not only am- 
biticus for themselves but for the company for 
which they work, men who know their jobs, 
play in the development of a big business. 

In this article Mr. Cutter states: “Our ex- 
perience in the tropics has taught us that build- 
ing a business to get the most results in spite 
of obstacles is principally a matter of men. In 
some cases money may seem necessary. But 
I would rather have men than money. . . . 
Aggressive men can get along with little money, 
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but money is of no use without men.” 


One or THE Ricest Companies, by Newton 
R. Calley. (The Magazine of Wall Street, 
October 20, 1928). 

An interesting article on the United Fruit 
Company showing not only how a quarter of a 
century of growth has stabilized earnings but 
what the possibilities for increased profits are. 


Research Department 


Ma. CAMILLE DEN DOOVEN dropped 
in recently to renew his atquaintances. Den 
Dooven has turned author with a vengeance. 
His latest endeavor is “The Modern Cook 
Book” of 224 pages, bound in all the colors of 
the spectrum to match the kitchen. He is offer- 
ing this book, autographed, to his friends for 
fifty cents. Line forms on the right! 

We do not question Den Dooven’s ability as 
a chef, but there is something lacking in his 
knowledge of anatomy. In “The Modern Cook 
Book” Den Dooven’s directions for cleaning 
poultry (page 131) say—‘cut off head just be- 
low bill. . . .” 


In the weekly conferences at the Research 
Laboratories Dr. Alfred Wolfson has been giv- 
ing a series of talks regarding the botanical side 
of banana problems in the Research Labora- 
tories. These talks are presented in an ele- 
mentary manner so that those who have not 
specialized in the botanical sciences may grasp 
the significance of this phase of the work. 

And. ... 

Now, children, Uncle Al will tell you how 
Big Michel took old King Botany for a sleigh 
ride. Botany was a big man with many lands 
in his kingdom. These lands had a lot of names 
so hard to pronounce that your little minds would 
never, never be able to remember them. But 
if you are interested Cousin Plaisted will tell 
you how they came from the Greek language. 
The Greeks, you know, are very smart people 
who invented the lunch cart. The only Greek 
I know is “Bif Stew" and that hasn’t a thing 
to do with bananas. Well, it seems that a very 
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rich man who lived in the Garden of the Fruit 
of Knowledge was paying King Botany gold to 
learn all about Big Michel and his relatives. 
Big Michel and all his relatives did a whole lot 
of funny things and it was up to King Botany 
to find out all about it if he wanted to keep his 
job. Now, this reminds me of the story of the 
two traveling salesmen who—but you are get- 
ting sleepy now, so get into your beddy beds and 
if you are very good kiddies Papa Dellenbaugh 
will let me tell you next week how King Botany 
learned the family secrets of Big Michel. So 
say good night to Uncle Al, and sweet dreams. 


At the weekly conference of the Research 
Laboratories on October 26, we had the pleas- 
ure of a talk by Mr. Hartley Rowe who dis- 
cussed the aims and purposes of research and its 
importance to Company practice. 


Many of Slocum’s friends at the Wharf have 
been asking for him and seem to be worried 
as to his whereabouts. Slocum does quite a lot 
of traveling around and it is rather difficult 
to keep tabs on him. The last we heard he was 
in, Chicago, without either a steel vest or a 
machine gun. Apparently Slocum’s vacation was 
not very satisfactory. The fishing, we under- 
stand, was awful, so that made the entire three 
weeks a rank failure. 


Bill Carter must be going to be married. At 
least he is saving money for some reason. Bill 
no longer smokes his own cigarettes if he can 
secure O. P. B.’s. Only when attempts at secur 
ing a fag elsewhere fail does he light up one 
of his own with a deep sigh. 


Although Carroll Greene failed at first to 
pass the eye test in the periodic examination for 
air-plane pilots, he was persistent. He bought 
a book entitled “Seeing Things At Night’, or 
something like that, which told how a blind man 
could enjoy the Follies without sitting in the 
front row. After reading this volume from 
cover to cover, Carroll passed the eye test with 
flying colors. 


When Phyllis May Leawood arrived 
in May of this year, Unifruitco was 
not informed of the event. But 
here we have the young lady her- 
self greeting Unifruitco readers. 
Phyllis May is the daughter of 
Philip Leawood of the Treasurer's 
office, Boston 
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Long Whart 


Own October 13 Mr. Leo F. Collette, of the 
Accounting Department, was transferred to the 
Banes Division. Leo's many friends at Long 
Wharf sent him away with their good wishes, 
and the Sananab Club, our local office club, re- 
membered him with a suitable gift. 


Mr. Francis X. Pearsoll has been transferred 
from the Voyage Bureau in the Accounting De- 
partment to Tropical Employee in Training, and 
will no doubt be on his way south very shortly. 


The Boston Division is surely taking a keen 
interest in the maritime affairs of the Port of 
Boston, as is evidenced by the fact that the fol- 
lowing members of this Division have been added 
to the membership of the Propeller Club of the 
Port of Boston: Mr. McGregor Bulloch, Port 
Engineer; Mr. J. Love, Port Steward; Mr. J. J. 
Hartnett, Chief Clerk Accounting; Mr. Chas. 
P. Tilton, Assistant Chief Clerk, Accounting. 
This organization is a large one, and has as its 
chief interests the welfare and general improve- 
ment of maritime conditions in this Port. With 
the above array of talent added to its roster 
we all look for an immediate boom. 


Word has been received to the effect that the 
Long Wharf Glee Club Committee, after a re- 


cent voice test held at the Committee rooms, has 
acted favorably upon the application of “Bob” 
Bartlett for admission as a soloist. Good luck, 
“Bob”, and we are sure that your pleasing voice 
will be a source of joy to all who hear it. “Deep 
River”? 


Announcement has been received of the mar- 
riage of Miss Leona May Lamrock, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. Lamrock of Hing- 
ham, Mass., to Mr. Donald A. Lincoln, also of 
Hingham, on Wednesday, October 31. 

“Link” is one of the popular members of the 
Inspection and Weighing Department of the 
Fruit Dispatch Company at Long Wharf, and 
all the boys of the “Banana Gang” extend to 
this young couple wishes for happiness and the 


best of luck. 


On Monday, November 5, our popular Man- 
ager, Mr. L. W. Minchin, returned from an 
extended trip, which might well be labeled 
“Seeing America First’, as his intinerary in 
cluded the principal cities of the West, Far West 
and South. He looked fine and was glad to be 
back, but not any more so than we were to see 
him back, as was evidenced by the hearty wel- 
come he received from every one of his asso- 
ciates at Long Wharf. 


New Orleans 


Tue New Orleans office building was built 
by the Company in 1921, at a cost of approxi- 
mately one million dollars including land. It 
is constructed on a concrete foundation, its 
framework is of steel and the outside walls are 
of terra-cotta brick and cement. It has twelve 
floors with a total of eighty-four rooms. 

The first five floors are occupied by depart- 
ments of the Company, and the eighth floor 
houses the Fruit Dispatch Company. The rest 
of the building is leased to outside tenants. 

While not one of the largest office buildings in 
New Orleans, it ranks with the best for com- 
fort and architectural beauty. On the ceiling 
of the lobby on the ground floor is a mural 
painting, depicting a steamer of the Great White 
Fleet amid tropical scenery. The floor design, 
done in polished tile, represents the dial of a 
compass. 


Photograph of the painting in the 
lobby of the New Orleans office 
building. Professor William Wood- 
ward of Newcomb College is the 
artist 
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Accounting Department 


SpeakING of buildings, we have just been 
visited by a Carpenter; however, he did not come 
to repair or construct anything, because he is not 
that kind of carpenter. Mr. A. E. Carpenter, 
the gentleman we refer to, abided with us for a 
week, exchanging New York and Boston ac 
counting ideas and methods for some of ours. 
We thoroughly enjoyed his visit. 


Rene M. Dufour, just recently transferred 
from the Invoice Bureau to the Fruit Dispatch 
Accounting Bureau, started with the Company 
as posting clerk in the Voyage Bureau, from 
which he was transferred successively to General 
Accounting, Banana Selling Company, and In- 
voice Bureaus, proving his ability and efficiency. 


L. E. Templeman of the Pier Operations De 
partment, and B. J. Goodspeed, confined for a 
while in a cage as Freight and Passenger Cashier, 
were recent transfers to the Freight Bureau and 
Invoice Bureaus, respectively. Both are “straw 
berry” blondes, and their radiant countenances 
are welcomed with our best wishes. 


Mr. E. W. Meier, Division Accountant at 
Charleston, spent two weeks in New Orleans, 
where he made many friends. 


Mr. F. H. Gilman, better known as “Pinkie”, 
Division Accountant at Guatemala, passed 
through New Orleans en route to North Dakota 
on vacation. This was Mr. Gilman's first visit 
to the Crescent City, but we hope that it won't 


be his last. 


Harold Gillick, formerly of Charleston and 
the Voyage Bureau of New Orleans, stopped in 
to see his old friends while en route to El Paso, 
Texas, where he will take charge of the Ac 
counting of that Branch. We were all glad to 
see Harold again, and wish him continued suc- 


Cess. 


Miss Carmen Kidd, of Santa Marta, spent 
her vacation in New Orleans, where her many 
friends in this department were very happy to 
see her. 


The Accounting Department welcomes Messrs. 
W. A. Newcombe and P. H. Mansell to the 
General Accounting Bureau. 


W. D. Spencer, who has been in the depart 
ment for several months in training for steno- 
graphic work in the tropics, has been transferred 
to Costa Rica. 


Tommie McCaffery has been transferred from 
Banana Selling Company to Fruit Dispatch Ac- 
counting Bureau, and “JB” Tabony has been 
transferred from Fruit Dispatch to Freight Ac- 
counting Bureau. 
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Who’s Who Among the Ladies 
No. 2 


Isabella Fullmer 


Miss C. 


Tue Tropical Radio Telegraph Company to 
day holds one of the highest places in the hearts 
of all connected with the Unirep Fruit Com 
PANY and its subsidiaries, and has been looked 
upon as a guiding influence in their life and 
destiny. 

Usually those upon whose shoulders rest such 
responsibilities in a large corporation have chosen 
their office staff very wisely. So it was in the 
case of Miss C. I. Fullmer, when as a stenog 
rapher just out of high school she entered the 
service of the Tropical Radio, December 1, 1912, 
under Mr. Geo. S. Davis, our late Vice Presi 
dent, who was in charge of the Radio Depart- 
ment at that time. 

Miss Fullmer has always been punctual and 
steady, taking her work very seriously, and mak- 
ing her surroundings always very pleasant, due 
to a most charming disposition. 

On January 1, 1920, she became Secretary 
to Mr. Easton, General Superintendent of the 
Tropical Radio, and has been serving in this 
capacity ever since. 

It is with profound regret that we announce 
the death on October17 at her home in Roanoke, 
Va., of Mrs. Sallie F. Hicks, mother of Mr. H. 
C. Hicks, our Assistant Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager at New Orleans. 
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A Page of Resident Managers 
FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 


I. G. Emery 
A\Nysopy _ present 


who doesn’t know “Deak” 
Emery? Not in banana 
circles—that’s a foregone 
conclusion, 

Deak is one of the most 
widely known and_ best 
loved Resident Managers 
who ever memorized the 
Uniform Conditions. His acquaintance among 
the trade is very comprehensive—and why 
shouldn’t it be? He has been Resident Man- 
ager in five Branches, and is now going on his 
twenty-fourth year of service with the organi- 
zation. 

Here is the autobiography in characteristic 
Emery style: 

Born Ottumwa, Ia., September 28, 1879. 
Drew the name Irving, but this apparently 
being unsuitable for a freckle-faced kid with 
taded brindle hair, the probably less appro- 
priate nickname of ‘Deacon’ was generally 
substituted. After leaving high school, my 
brothers all being in the fruit business, I natur- 
ally drifted into the game, driving the delivery 
wagon, running the banana rooms, and selling 
on the road. 

“Connected with the Fruit Dispatch Com- 
pany July 30, 1905, as Resident Manager at 
Sioux City, la. Left there in February, 1908 
for Salt Lake City, Utah. From 1911 to 


1922 at Evansville, Ind., then Winnipeg till 
April, 1927, then Charlotte, N. C. For more 
than thirty years, with the exception of a few 
months in 1898, when “Teddie’ and I whipped 
Spain, have done nothing else but sell ba- 
nanas.” 


A. T. Brannon 


ANOTHER example 
of Resident Manager 
material recruited from 
the ranks of banana mes- 
sengers. Brannon devoted 
years of faithful service 
to the messenger work. 
He joined the organiza- 
tion in 1907 and was lo- 


cated at Mounds, Ill. Two years later he 
was transferred to Dubuque and for several 
years ran on the road from that point. 

He served as inspector at the Dubuque 
Fruit House and was sent to Chicago as Resi- 
dent Messenger in 1914. 

June, 1915 saw him at Peoria as Resident 
Manager—after eight years of the finest kind 
of banana experience. Brannon has continued 
to represent the Company at Peoria ever 
since. It is on such solid, dependable men of 
experience that the organization depends to 
build its large and successful structure. 


E. S. Gates 
Mex. GATES started 


as Cashier in the Wichita, 
Kansas Branch. This was 
in March, 1917, and he 
had to prove his mettle 
before he won out over 
some twenty other appli- 
cants. In the fall of 1921 
Mr. Gates was appointed 
Acting Resident Manager of Wichita, and in 
January, 1922 Mr. Weinberger placed him in 
full charge of the Branch. At that time Mr. 
Gates was probably the youngest Resident 
Manager in the service. 

And today he is still on the job “still plug- 
ging away—always endeavoring to sell more 
Unterurr bananas.” 


G. H. Stanley 


TNTRODUCING cur 
new Cleveland Resident 
Manager—new at Cleve- 
land, but well versed in 
all the subtleties of the 
banana business, with 
nine years of practical 
experience to his credit. 

Stanley has the hearty 
congratulations of all on his promotion to the 
Cleveland Branch. The new post is a mark 
of Company appreciation for his conscientious, 
faithful performance in Detroit (where he 
served for six years as Cashier), and Hart- 
ford (where he was Resident Manager for 
nearly three years). 
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A\moxe recent visitors to the Fruit Dis- 
patch New Orleans office were Mr. M. C. 
O’Hearn, Vice President in Charge of North- 
ern Domestic Divisions, and Mr. L. W. Min- 
chin, Manager of the Boston Division. Mr. John 
N. Kelley, Superintendent of Equipment, New 
York, was another visitor, spending several days 
with us early in November. 


Miss C. H. Walker, of the General Office, 
New York, came down to New Orleans by 
Morgan Line steamer early in October, and we 
had the pleasure of seeing her at the office sev- 
eral times during her stay in this city. Miss 
Walker is not a stranger in these parts as once 
before, several years ago, she visited New Or- 
leans on her vacation. In addition to renew- 
ing old acquaintances, she made a number of 
new friends, all of whom hope to see her soon 
again. 


Our young folks down here believe in im- 
proving their minds after business hours. One 
of our junior male clerks in the office is taking 
a course in bookkeeping and two of our young 
lady stenographers have enrolled as Spanish 
scholars in night classes at one of our public 
schools. After a trip to the tropics this sum- 
mer it is not surprising that they desired to learn 
this beautiful language. We trust they will pur- 
sue their study and become proficient, as we oc- 
casionally receive communications in Spanish, 
and with interpreters in the office it will not be 
necessary to send downstairs for translation. 


We extend congratulations to Mr. Ira Sans, 
our Resident Manager at Marshall, Tex., who 
became the proud father of a son, Francis 
Joseph, on October 17. In announcing this 
eventful occurrence Mr. Sans adopted the novel 
method of using Form F. D. 1049 the headings 
of the “Arrived” section of which are fairly 
well adapted to record a visit from the stork. 


Philadelphia 


We have heard of “Seventeen Year Lo- 
custs” and “Seven Day Adventists”, but Mr. and 
Mrs. E. V. Snow, to the best of our knowledge, 
hold the record of adding a member to their 


family every seven years. The stork arrived on 
October 31 with the latest “Snow flurry” and 
presented them with an eight-pound boy, who 
has been named Kenneth Atwood. 

The second “Snow” also arrived in October, 
and this was a little more seasonable than the 
the little “Snow” that came in July. 
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San Francisco 


Cole-Walker Wedding 


VV ITH the solemn words of the marriage 
ceremony ringing in their ears, our esteemed 
friends, Mr. Irving William Cole and Miss 
Grace Jean Walker, left the church as Mr. 
and Mrs. Cole on Thursday, October 11, and 
set forth on their honeymoon carrying with them 
the very best wishes of the entire personnel of 
the San Francisco Division. 

Mr. Cole is the Assistant Purchasing Agent 
of San Francisco, having answered the command 
“Go West, Young Man” several months ago. 
He was formerly with the Boston Division. 

The bridal couple left on the S. S. La Perle 
for a trip to the tropics. To insure a par- 
ticularly pleasant voyage we “commandeered” 
Captain Andy Thompson to chaperon the happy 
couple, and we know that the reputation of the 
La Perla and its worthy commander was proudly 
upheld. 


The taxi came to a halt. The fare descended 
a trifle uncertainly, and proceeded to search his 
pockets slowly and carefully, while the driver 
looked on suspiciously. 

“Sorry, old thing,” said th fare, finally, “but 
I haven't a bean!"’ Then, seeing that the other 
was not taking the information too well, he pro- 
ceeded: “That's the position, old thing; and you 
know you can’t get blood out of a stone!” 

“No,” agreed the taxi-driver, rolling up his 
sleeves: “but what makes you think you're a 
stone?” 


—-The Banana Budget. 


New York 


Aynp still the wedding bells ring. We recall 
certain predictions made by us several months 
ago that were based on the uncommonly ener- 
sal activities of Mr. Charles Dieckman of the 
Passenger Department with respect to the pur- 
chase of household equipment, Like the Literary 
Digest, we indulge our desire to gloat over the 
accuracy of our predictions. 

On October 26, at 5:30 P. M., in Saint James 
Episcopal Church, 19Ist Street and Jerome 
Avenue, Mr. Charles Dieckman and Miss Vio- 
let Helen Ecke were married. The couple 
sailed on the S.S. Calamares on the 27th for 
the Limon cruise. 


Another wedding—one that occurred August 
23 and was not disclosed until November—was 
that of Mr. Frank Hanigan of the Terminal 
Operations Department, Pier 9, to Miss Betty 
Baker of Acord, New York. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hanigan are at home at 531 West 122nd Street. 


Mr. O. K. Demarest of the Freight Traffic 
Department has the sympathy of fellow Uni- 
fruitcoites in the loss of his father, who died 
in Hackensack, N. J., on Sunday, November 11. 


Among recent visitors to the New York Divi- 
sion were Mr. M. M. Marsh, Manager of the 
Costa Rica Division, Mr. J. Leasor, Port Ste- 
ward at New Orleans, Mr. F. A. Hatch of 
Guatemala, and Mr. John Gorin of Panama. 


Mr. William Ingham, Port Engineer, New 
York, sailed November 7 on the Sixaola for 
Cristobal. 


Mr. Gerald Chittenden, brother of our Vice 
President, accompanied by Mrs. Chittenden and 
their daughters, Misses Bertha and Julia Chit- 
tenden, sailed on the Carrillo November 10 for 
a stay of a few months in Kingston. 


It will be of interest to the Unifruitco family 
to know that the Great White Fleet has one 
patron who has made the Colombian cruise 
every year for more than a decade. He was a 
passenger on the Sixaola November 7. His 
name is Mr. Charles E. Pope, and he hails from 
Pittsburgh. 


On December 1 in Washington, D. C., there 
will occur a wedding that is of interest to mem- 
bers of the Terminal Operations Department, 
in which the prospective groom is employed. Mr. 
Walter B. Hatfield will be married to Miss 
Florence Mount. The wedding is the culmina- 
tion of a romance that began during school days 
at the University of Arkansas, of which both 
bride and groom are graduates. 
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November 6 marked the end of one of the 
most remarkable campaigns in the history of the 
United States. Loud were the speeches. Long 
were the denunciations. Wild were the specula- 
tions as to the outcome. All of us became weary 
of campaign speeches—so weary, indeed, that we 
turned off our radios altogether rather than 
have our every effort to get a peppy orchestra 
interrupted by a “My distinguished opponent has 
intimated—" or a “What are the ideas held by 
the candidate?” The election over, we heaved 
a mighty sigh and swore off for good. 

But in less than two weeks many of us again 
find ourselves plunged into the swirling waters 
of politics. Unifruitco Club elections are at 
hand. The ballots will be cast on December 10. 
The campaign gives promise of proving interest- 
ing, and the Borahs and Robinsons and Hughes’ 
are energetically at work. There is this boon: 
there will be positively no campaign speeches 
broadcast. 

Nominations at this time are as follows: 
For President: 

Al (it has a familiar ring) Carpenter, of 75 

West Street. 

Vincent Kennedy, of 17 Battery Place. 

George Wells, of Pier 9, North River. 
For Secretary: 

William M. Paisley, of 17 Battery Place. 
For Treasurer: 

Arthur de Tranaltes, of 75 West Street. 


For Board of Governors: 


Brainard Fountain, 17 Battery Place. 
Catherine Walker, 17 Battery Place. 
Harold Scheina, 75 West Street 
Walter Birdsall, 75 West Street 
Ray Marsh, Pier 15, East River. 


A bowling tournament is well under way. 
In the presence of a few onlookers, who made 
up in earnestness what they lacked in numbers, 
the six teams have fought fifteen battles each. 
Here is the standing of the teams as this issue 
goes to press: 


Per- 


Won Lost centage 


First—Marine Storeroom. 11 4 733 
Second—Pier Nine, Frt.. 9 6 600 
Third—17 Battery Place. 8 7 533 
Fourth—Accounting Dept. 7 8 467 
Fifth—Piers 15, 16 and 31 5 10 333 
Sixth—Purchasing ...... 10 333 
High Individual Average 
Derienzo ....... 168.1 
Keppler ........ 167.4 
Muller ......... 159.2 
Riddick: =. 6.665% 158.0 
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Notables and Great White Fleet ships on 
which they sailed: Mrs. Clemincia Bonilla, wife 
of the Consul General de Costa Rica in New 
York, S. S. Zacapa, November 14. The Rev- 
erend Elliot White, pastor of Grace Church, 
and Mrs. White, S. S. Carrillo, November 10, 
cruise. Mr. Gerald Chittenden, Mrs. Chitten- 
den, and daughters, Misses Bertha and Julia 
Chittenden, S. S$. Carrillo, November 10, King- 
ston. Mrs. Arturo Tinoco, wife of Charge 
d'Affaires of Costa Rica, in Havana, S. S. Ulua, 
November 10, to Havana. Mr. William P. 
Hamilton, Editor, Wall Street Journal, and 
Mrs. Hamilton, S. S. Ulua, November 10, 
cruise. Mr. Porter King, general agent, II- 
linois Central System, at Havana, S. S. Pastores, 
November 3, to Havana. The Honorable Jef- 
ferson Caffery, United States Minister to Co- 
lombia, S. S. Metapan, October 31, to Car- 
tagena. The Honorable Manuel G. De Acilu, 
Minister from Spain to all of Central America, 
S. S. Tivives, October 27. Mr. John Cannon, 
Vice President and General Manager, Missouri 
Pacific Lines, and Mrs. Cannon, S. S. Cala- 
mares, October 27, to Cristobal. Mrs. C. B. 
Curtis, wife of the Counselor of the United 
States Embassy at Havana, S. S. Toloa, October 
20, to Havana. Mr. Guillermo E. Gonzales, 
Secretary of the Costa Rican Legation at Wash- 
ington, S. S. Toloa, October 20, to Limon. Mr. 
A. A. Pollan, General Manager Tropical Ba- 
nana Divisions, and Mr. Tom J. Barnett, En- 
gineer for Banana Divisions, §. S. T'ela, No- 
vember 11, for Tela. 


New Employees: William D'Arcy, clerk, Ac- 
counting Department; Margaret Angyal, stenog- 
rapher, Freight Terminal Department; Byron 
G. Biggs, clerk, Accounting Department; Phil 
M. Richards, clerk, Purchasing Department; 
William H. Healey, office boy, Purchasing De- 
partment; Patrick Mulvehill, watchman, Ter- 
minal Operations; George Corsiglia, watchman, 
Terminal Operations; John W. Perkins, store- 
room boy, General Storeroom; P. M. Beck, 
tallyman, Terminal Operations; Miss Harriet 
Kiplock, typist, Accounting Department; Louis 
B. Lacroix, clerk, Accounting Department; 
Werner H. Kuhr, clerk, Freight Traffic De- 
partment; Philip J. McGee, extension clerk, 
Freight Terminal Department; Conrad M. 
Ochoa, clerk, Freight Traffic Department; 
James Marchese, extension clerk, Freight Ter- 
minal Department. Aaron R. King, clerk, Ac- 
counting Department; Richard Reinicke, typist, 
Purchasing Department; R. G. Cantarrana, 
linen checker, Accounting Department; Mary 
E. O'Connor, comptometer operator, Account- 
ing Department; Henry Sloan, storeroom helper, 
General Storeroom; Dorothy McCann, typist, 
Purchasing Department; J. L. Shea, clerk, Ac- 
counting Department; Henry T. Webb, Office 
boy, Freight ‘Terminal Department; Fred 


Gravenson, clerk, Purchasing Department. 


UNIFRUITCO 
Radio—New York 


Messrs. W. E. BEAKES, F. Muller and 
A. F. Wallis of the Radio Department were 
guests of Mr. W. J. Bennett, Assistant Freight 
Traffic Manager, at a dinner given recently by 
the Foreign Commerce Club at the Hotel Astor 
which featured a radio demonstration by the 
Radio Corporation of America, illustrating the 
application of a world-wide system of radio 
communications. 

A huge map was set up in the dining room 
outlining the two continents and indicating the 
principal radio stations of the world, and actual 
communication was engaged in from the dining 
room to representative persons at distant points. 
Replies were received in a few minutes, and in 
some instances in less than a minute. 

Another test was the signaling of ships at 
sea with a request that they give their position. 
Among the numerous replies received was one 
from our own ship, Zacapa. Captain Close ap- 
parently sensed that there would be representa- 
tives of our Company at this dinner and in ad- 
dition to stating his position added “hoping you 
are all having a good time.” We take this op- 
portunity to thank Captain Close for his kind 
regards and to commend our operator for his 
attentiveness in picking up the signal referred to 
above. 


Mr. Arthur F. Wallis, Commercial Repre- 
sentative, will be absent from his usual terri- 
tory for two or three weeks, extending his pro- 
gram of radio solicitation to the principal cities 
in New York State, in addition to several cities 
in Canada. 


We learn with sincere sorrow of the passing 
away of Lester H. Lockett at Beacon, New 
York, August 30, after a long illness. 

“LA”, as he was better known to radio men, 
was an old timer in our service. Starting im 
July, 1912, as Junior Operator aboard the S. S. 
Metapan, he served since that time in the capac- 
ities of Chief Operator, Engineer at our Santa 
Marta, Colombia, Station, Assistant Radio In- 
spector at New Orleans, Radio Inspector at 
New York, and as Chief Operator and Purser 
aboard the S. S. Ellis. 


New Employees: Jos. A. Denisch (JD), See- 
ond Operator S.S. Sixaola; Anthony Nardi 
(NB), Second Operator S.S. Maravi; Caspar 
Christman (MD), Second Operator M. S. Le 
Playa; Chas. S. Kyriakides (WD), Second Op- 
erator S.S. San Gil; Dennis O'Brien (OB), 
Second Operator S.S. Macabi. 

Operators Granted Leave of Absence: Nel- 
son B, Ellis (LX), Second Operator S. §. Six- 
aola; Linwood A. Gagne (LR), Second Oper- 
ator S. S. Calamares; Gaftord B. Angle (FZ), 
Chief Operator S. S. Santa Marta; John W. 
Ashby (LY), Chief Operator S. S. Toloa. 
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What an Outsider Thinks of the Com- 
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From ‘Industrial Medicine” for September, 1928 
What Price Sugar? For 
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Ships into Havana 
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